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XX HE making war and peace are the ardua regni, the 


moſt important matters in which a ſtate can be en- 
T gaged. The „ir ought not to be undertaken raſhly, 


| WL N 0s the other patched up indiſcreetly. Though the 


end of war be peace, too eager a deſire of concluding 


it, generally produces a bad peace, and invites freſh injuries: 
likewiſe too great an averſion to war cauſes the loſs of friends, 


and incites the inſults of enemies. A ſtate that would preſerve 
the eſteem of its neighbours muſt take care, that it does not 
ſhew too much patience under national affronts, nor too great a 


promptitude to reconciliation upon eaſy terms. The motto of a 


reſpectable power onght to be, nemo me impune laceſſit. Severe 


chaſtiſement ought to follow wanton breach of faith, and petu- 


lant inſult, Where it does not, contempt muſt ſieceed, and 


provocation tread cloſely on her heels. The drawn ſword, if it 
returns into the ſcabbard without blafhing with blood, will 


bluſh with ſhame. WET 
It V as obferved by a politician at the beginning of this cen- 


tury, that the French court has always treated this nation, as 


if the genius of France had gained the aſcendancy of the ge- 


nius of England, If he had faid, that French money. has al- 


ways gain'd the afcendancy of Engliſh probity, his maxim 


would have been much more a propos. The great De Wit 


fomewhere obſerves, that the courts of ſovereign princes are all 


corrupt; but that there is none upon the face of the earth fo _ 


corruptas the Engliſh. If he had lived now, how little cauſe 


would he have had for this reflection under our preſent philoſo- 


phic miniſter whoſe breaſt glows with nothing but patriotifm } 


but may not philofophers and patriots be miſtaken ? Rs. 
After providence hath bleſfed our arms with ſuch a ſeries of 
ſignal ſucceſſes, that this nation never experienced before, to 


[1 


reſign our conqueſts, and to put ourſelves into the power of our 


moſt implacable enemies, would ſeem to vulgar capacities, and 
to common apprehenfions, one of the moſt extraordinary 
1 ä ** Dig Br ls. $21 events 
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of his influence, However as P. 
are conſcious to themſelves, that they are liable to err; as 
P——rts. and their reſolutions are not infallible, ſome- of thoſe 


events, that ever will be recorded in hiſtory, and the moſt unac- 
countable policy: but to philoſophical genii, who have ſtudied 
principles of that modern Machiavel the A Mably, it may 


appear; that the ſcourging an inſolent, turbulent foe, gently, 


is the way, to acquire political reſpect, and ſecurity 5 and ht 


it is much better to be a weak fate, than the moſt powerful and 


predominant ; becauſe being in a capacity, to chaſtiſe any inſolent 


enemy, is the way to Hoſe all your friends: whereas all the poli- 
ticians befides, fince the days of Adam, have taught, that to 


acquire the power of puniſhing inſults Is the way to prevent 
them; and that he, who thinks to gain his enemy by lenity 
and condeſcention, will find himſelf. the dupe as well as the 
victim of his moderation. But the French fox has had the 
confidence, to think, he may gull ſome 'Engliſk gooſe with his 
abfurd ſyſtem; for ſurely, he could never publiſh it, for the uſe 
of any other nation: hence this is the doctrine, which has been 
for ſome time paſt retailed to the public, by the advocates of 
the miniſter, and may be conſidered as his, or what he pretends 
to be his, to cover ſomething worſe. . | 


From whomſoever received or by whomſoever dictated, it is 
pretty clear, that the prelimina ĩes of peace have not met with the 
approbation of our miniſter, and have been publiſhed to the 


nation with his acquieſence. At the ſame time no one can doubt 
but the ſanction they have met with in P 


L 


preliminaries have been communicated no doubt for-public exa- 


ination, obſervation ' and ſentiment. If fo ſuch conduct is 

prudent, for, nemo omnibus horis ſapit. At the ſame time. 
ſeveral arguments have been advanced in ſupport of thoſe preli- 
minarzes, under the patronage, as generally ſuppoſed, of the 
miniſter ; all which appear, to be an addreſs, or appeal, to the 
people for their acquieſcence with the propriety of them, If 
this. be not the caſe, why ſach a multitude of Auditors, Britons, 


&c, publiſhed to the world? if the aſſent of the people to the 


propriety of them be not defired, why are arguments uſed, to 
obtain it? if the people be indulged ſo far by the executive 


power, as to be argued with upon this ſubject, it is implied, 


that they may freely offer their ſentiments in anſwer to thoſe ar- 


guments; in caſe it ſhould appear to any individual concern'd, 


that the reaſons, advanced in ſupport of the political fyſtem re- 
commended, are inconclufive : that is provided it be done with 


decency, ſobriety and good manners. If diſputation. be admit- 
ted on one fide and a prohibition of a reply enjoyned on the o- 


tber arguing with the people, and communicating the prelimi - 
. | | | | naries 
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t is the conſequence 
es and their minitters, 


g — 


and how neceſſary this is, the ob 


e „ 
naries, would be the vileſt inſult on them, the greateſt mockery, 
and like the proceedings of the moſt wicked of Popiſh prieſts. 

Though ſome argue that our princes, as to peace and war 
may from their prerogative ſay, ſic volo, fic jubeo, flat pre rations 
woluntas ; that their good pleaſure. is ſufficient reaſon, yet we 
have been told by rank Tories, when ſuch doctrines ſerye to 
cramp a whig king, that our princes formerly never uſed, nor 
onght now, to make either peace or war without conſulting - 


their people in parliament ; and hence we conceive that all 


preliminaries of peace, when publiſhed, may be juſlly conſi- 


gered, as an appeal to the body of the a7 ks as well as to the 
ſenate: for after their publication and deli 
ſurely the people have a right to addreſs and inſtruct their mem- 


tion had thereon, 


bers with regard to them, and to requeſt that they would ad- 


dreſs and adviſe his majeſty accordingsto the public ſentiments ; 


liticians obſerves, that tbe people are /eldom in the wrong in flatts 
matters, and the courts of princes ſcarce ever. in the right, Be- 
fides, we have known the time in this kingdom, when a majo- - 
rity in p——t has been under the corrupt influence of & trea- 
cherous court, and a foreign power, hy, fy them, to 
overturn the liberties, religion, commerce and conſtitution of 
this nation. EP 2 ES ͤ oo 8 
This right of the people to ioſtrat their members hag been 


and ftill the more eſpecially ſo, as Machiayel the prince of 


the language of all the old whigs ever fince the revolution ; 


witneſs the famous Kentiſh petition to p——t in the reign of 


William the third ; witneſs the language of all the pretended 
© 


country party ever ſince the acceſſion of the Hanover family to 


the throne : and though the Jacobites and Tories neyer incul- 


cated this doctrine, but with intent to promote their evil de- 


ſigns, and to overturn and dethrone a whig-king, yet the rea- 


ſon of the praQice is never the worſe, any. more than truth 
would loſe its force by coming from the mouth of the 1. 
If the people have not a right to fignify their ſentiments to 


their deputies to parliament; and their deputies to addreſs the 


throne relative thereto, to what purpoſe, ta appeal to the peo- 
5 f n ns ? 


ple for their ſentiments with regatd to any political 


There is no uſe in making them public, if this be not admitted; 
obſervations bn the miſtakes,” omiſ- 
ſions, Sc. of the ppeliminaries which have Already appeared will 


i 


* 4 * * 


fully eyince, 5 ö | 3 > 2 
In order that the people may be liable to form ſome judge- 


ment of the late negotiations relative to a peace; and to addreſs 


their repreſentatives in parliament accordingly, we are going 
do lay before them ſome obſervations on the arguments 2 
to che puhlie in defence of thoſe negotiations and the prelimi- 


_ 


— 


» 
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naries of peace honed by the powers at war: Becauſe we con: 


ſider thoſe prelimmaries, as being only preparatory to a defini- 


tive treaty of peace, which may follow, or not, as the contract- 
ing powers or parties ſhall agree. We ſhall offer no more by 


way of introduction, but come immediately to the ſpecification 
ol the reaſons which have been uſed for concluding a peace upon 


the terms laid down in the preliminaries. The principal argu- 
ments, which have been advanced, by the advocates for a peace 
on the conditions ſtipulated by the reren at war, ate as fol- 
low: 

I. That the French would not make peace, unleſs we farren- 


dered our conqueſts. - 
TI, That the French wee in good e a well 


able to continue the war, notwithſtanding their defeats and 


loſſes. 
III. T hat we were exhauſted and impoyeriſhed by the war, 


our ſtate debts become intolerable, our people burden'd more 
than the French; that the enemy would ruin us if the war con- 


tiaued, and that we could not raiſe the ſupplies. - 


IV. That our ſuctefſes were, owing entirely to our 2 28 for- 


tune, and neither to our ſtrength nor good conduct. 


V. That our conqueſts, if we retained them, would become a 


burdet and nuiſance to us, by drawing off hands to garriſon, de- 


fend and improve them. 


VI That Spain was become our enemy, and that i it was ne⸗ 


| erffury to make F in order to ſave our ly the king of Por- 


- tuo al. 


VII. That our wade- would be ruined by the war, throu . 


high wages, ſo many people were taken from the plough, 


loom,” and the anvil. 
VIII. That our neighbours were growing jealous of our con- 


8 and of. our increaſing power and riches ; and would not 


conſent,” that we ſhould keep our acquiſitions, 
IX. That ſettlements on the Terra firma of New Spain ad; in 
their ifles would ruin us, by Alling us too full of wealth and 


rickes. 2555 8 


5 


X. That we ought t to ſurrender our conqueſts, to. ſhew that 
we are not e with ambitious Wee and to Þroye our mo- 
deration- 


8 hat bumanity requires us to 1 peace on the preſent 
terms offered by the French, to Prevwent 25 effuſion of human 


blood. 1 


XII. That we ought to 1 peace, to free ourſelves from 


"confine connexions, and the German War. 


N ＋ t ee to em bret che (eres. of of peace offered by Re 
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the French, becauſe they are ſafe, advantageous, and honour- 


Theſe are the principal arguments, which have been ad- 

vanced by the adyocates for an immature peace. When we com- 
pare all thoſe maxims, principles and arguments together, we 
ſhall' find, that they form ſuch a hodge-podge, ſuch a chaos of 
inconſiſtency, contradiction, incongruity, and nonſenſe, that a 
man of humanity and benevolence will be ſcarce able to reflect 
on them, without a ſigh, over either the depravity and profi- 


gacy of mankind, or over their exceſſive ignorance and ſtupi- 


dity. Upon conſideration from whence theſe contradictions 
have iſſued, and the circumſtances relative to them, a man muſt 
be poſſeſſed of ſuper- eminent charity, to believe, that ſuch gla- 


ring abſurdities can be merely the effect of the weakneſs of the 


human underſtanding, and a miſtaken regard for the public wel- 


fare: and that neither paſſion, prejudice, intereſt, artifice, nor 


any other ſiniſter views, have any ſhare in ſuch ſuggeſtions. | 


However this be in the preſent caſe, we conceive, in general, 
_ falſe arguments r more the iſſue of corrupt hearts, than of 


weak heads; and acquieſcence with them moſt commonly the 


conſequence of indolence and floth, that had rather blindly 


conſent and adopt, than boldly doubt and examine; becauſe. 


tis laſt coſts ſome pains and trouble. 


Beſides, knaves have agreed to give the ſpecious appellation 
of a virtue to ſuch blind ſubmiſſion and implicit aſſent; and 
have called it modeſty, and humility ; and its contrary impu- 
dence, pride, conceit, arrogance, vanity, oppoſition to public 
wiſdom, rebellion, diſloyalty, and the ike. All this has been 


done to deceive mankmd, and to terrify or coax them into ſub- 


miſſion, as well as to deter them from inquiry, and to prevent 
8 0 


doubt, which is the firſt ſtep to knowledge. 


However, the arguments advanced by miniſterial advocates, and 
the French party, Pw a ſyſtem of incompatibility, repugnance, 


and coritradiction. Like the Cadmean crop of armed men, they 
combat with and deſtroy each other. No wonder, ſince they are 
the teeth of that dragon, that old ſerpent, falſe Reaſon, that ſedaced 
our grandmother Eve, ſo AIDE, us by his agents; in order to - 


ſupport his intereſt and empire. The firſt fix of the above argu- 


ments are cleariy oppoſite and repugnant. to the ſeven laſt, and 
_conſequently the ſeven laſt are an abſolute contradiction to the 
ſpirit and tenor of the ſix firſt, To ſuch wretched ſhifts are the 


French party, miniſterial advocates, and the enemies of 'truth 
driven, to ſupport a bad cauſe, We doubt not but we ſhall 


convince the reader of the truth of theſe ſuggeſtions in the ſe- 


quel. Having ſaid thus much upon the purport of the argue 


ments in general, we come now to conſider each particularly, 


2 


- 1 


* * 5 
£6) 

. Argue. I. The firſt argument, which has been offered by the 
miniſterial advocates for an immature peace, that I ſhall conſider 
at preſent, is, that the French would not make peace unleſs aue 
ſurrendered our congueſts ; or that aue muſt ſurrender our conqueſts, 
becauſe the enemy will not make peace without it. If there be any 
reaſon or argument in this, it proves too much; namely, that 
we ought never to go ta war to preſerve our rights and poſſeſ- 
Hons : for if, in purſuing a juſt war, we make 1 and 
it is at any time expedient to give them up to the enemy, in 
order to obtain peace, only, becauſe he declares he auill not make. 


| | peace without them; then it will be ſtil} more expedient, at all 


times, to yield to him any territories he ſhall pleaſe to claim, 
In order to fpre/erve peace; becauſe, by ſuch conduct, we ſhall 
fave all the loſs and expence of a war, and be in a better con- 
dition than we ſhall be at the end of ſuch war, if the enemy 
mall pleaſe to infiſt on the terms for which he began it: For, 
by the argument, we muſt yield to him whatſoever he may re- 
Juire, becauſe he declares he awill not make peace without it. 
Zzadly, Beſides the moſt deſpicable cowardice and nigardlinefs 
are implied in the argument, For if there be a nation that will 
venture more, expend more, and ſuffer more diſtreſs, in order to 
deſtroy the religion, liberties, and commerce of its neighbours, to 
Fabdue them to its obedience, and to bring them under its yoke 
und dominion, than ſuch neighbouring ' ſtates will venture or 
undergo to vindicate, protect and ſecure ſuch; rights and bleſſings ; 
certainly, politically confidered, ſuch proud ambitious and 
aſpiring nation deſerves empire, and to command ſach cowardly 
mean, paltroon ftates, who are afraid to expend their blood 
and treaſure in defence of their independency, and hence, 
who are fit only to be hewers of wood, and drawers of water to 
' fach a brave and warlike people. . 
As reflection of this kind naturally brings to one's mind the 
ſtory of Perſeus king of Macedon. The Romans were preparing 
to make war upon this monarch, which cauſed him to enter into 
a treaty of ſubſidy and alliance with the king of 7/hyricum. He 
likewiſe contracted with the Baſternz, a warlike nation, for 
10, ooo cavalry, as mercenaries, at a certain ſtipend or price. 
As ſoon as he heard, that the Illyrican king had committed hoſ- 
tilities againſt the Romans, it was in ſinuated by his minions, 
„ that this prince was neceſſitated to continue his firm ally.“ 
upon which he countermanded the waggon loads of money, he 
had lent to ſupport him, and left him a prey to the enrag ed 
Romans. He likewiſe higgled with the Baſfernæ about their pay 
-and wanted to abate them of what he had promiſed, upon which 
they returned to their own country. In this manner his minions 


and flatterers adviſed him, under the pretence of -frogality, and 
1 + 4: ee FR | ; * 33 . * i to 
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the more for thoſe harpies to divide among themſelves. 2 
The conſequence was, the Romans attacked, defeated and 


io ſave expences z but in reallity, in order that there might be 


took this ill adviſed monarch prifoner, with all his treaſures, 


which he had left; carried him and his family captives to Rome, 


Where they were led in chains, to grace the victors triumph, and 


where the monarch died miſerably in priſon. The nobles ane 


gentry were diſarm'd,;and ſummon'd by the victor to attend his 


pleaſure : he ordered his ſoldiers to ſurround them and cut them 
to pieces; afterwards, plundered and ſtripped the country 


all its money and rich movables ; and then reduced it to a Ro- 


man province. God grant that no ſchemes offered by evil 
counſellors; to cover wicked, corrupt and treaſonable deſigns, - 
under the ſpecious „e of frugality and to ſave expences; 
may ever afford the French an opportunity of reducing our moſt 

gracious ſovereign King George I. to ſuch a lamentable fate, 
and wretched condition. „„ „ 
zaly, The queſtion is not, whether the French will or 
will not make peace, without our ſurrendering our conqueſts; 
but whether political juſtice, equity and prudence require us to 
make ſuch ſurrenders. Machiavel, Grotius and Puffendorf are 
all againſt ſuch conduct: even the inconſiſtent Mably oppoſes it, 


Who, like the reſt of the ſuperficial French writers, ſeldom 


ſcribbles many pages, without contradicting himſelf, and un- 
dermining the ſyſtem, he ſeems to labour and profeſſedly endea- 
yours to eſtabliſh. 5 „ Is 
With regard to the ſurrender of our conqueſts. we ſhould aſk 
ourſelves the following queſtions, 1, whether political prudence 
does not require us to keep ſuch conqueſts, as an indemnifica- 


tion for the expences of the war? 2dly, Whether, as war is 


an appeal to heaven, heaven has not declared, as well as earth, 
that we have juſtice of our fide, 4 bleſſing our arms with ſuc- 
ceſs ? 3dly, Whether this ſucceſs, that miniſterial advocates, 
and French agents, prophanely aſcribe to accident, chance, and 


good fortune, has not been owing to a good Providence which 


has declared in our favour, pronounced our, cauſe juſt, and bleſſ- 


ed it accordingly ; and hence, whether God Has got himſelf 


declared our right to our conqueſts ? Athly, Whether the reten- - 


tion of our conqueſts is not neceſſary to ſecure our religion, li- 
Berties, and commerce, againſt the violence, ſpite, and ſuperſti- 
tion of the French? and hence, Whether it is not, in ſome de- 
gree, a renunciation of God and religion, to give them up to 


our enemies ?.,cthly, Whether the retention of our conqueſts + 


will not diminiſh the naval power of France, and 1 8 our 
own? 6thly, Whether, if we give up our conqueſts, France will 


pot. be ſuperior to us in power? and whether we ſhall not be _ . 


— ä . 


* 


zior to France in power and ſtrength by retaining them ?/7thly,We 5 


ought to aſk ourſelves this queition too, viz. Whether we or. 
—— ſhall have the ſuperiority, be not a diſpute worth contend- 


ing for during a ſeven years war? and whether it would not 


be worth while to expend a hundred millions more to acquire 


ſack ſuperiority, and the ſecurity which would thence reſult ? 


out much long 


Sthly, lierte is not improbable, that France ſhould hold 


as ſhe is already reduced to make a defenſive _ 


war, in which ſhe is ſtill a loſer ? and as ſhe is become a bank- * 


Tupt, and all her funds fail, and her navy is deſtroyed ? gthly, 


Whether, in one year's time, we ſhould not have cut off the 
commenication between New Spain and Old; and conſequently 
have ſtopt up all the fountains of the French and Spaniſh war, 
deſtroyed the trade of both ſtates, have cut off infallibly all 


their reſources and ſupplies, and have turned the ſtream of their 
e 


* 


riches into our own reſervoirs ? and hence have obliged them to 


come to what terms we ſhould have thought reaſonable ? iothly, 
Whether, as God has declared our cauſe to be juſt, by bleſſing 


our arms hitherto, we have not reaſon to expect the continuance 
of his favour ? nay, whether we have not a moral certainty. of 
The anſwer to all theſe queries ought to be in the affirmative. / 
This is as clear as the light, and this we ſhall endeavour to e- 
vince in the courſe of the following pages. 1 $4 

-4thly, A nation, which is at war with another, is either 
ſuperior equal, or inferior, in power. If it be naturally inferior, 
we cannot ſuppoſe it would go to war, but is attacked; un- 
leſs it can gain ſome conſiderable confederates, or has ſome ad- 
vantage in circumſtances Which render it ſuperior. We are in 
one of the three predicaments. To be ſure in ſome reſpects, 


we are inferior to France; in others ſuperior, in moſt, pretty. 


nearly equal; and perhaps only inferiqr in the power of raiſing 


an equal number of troops, which deficiency may be compenſa- 


ted by hiring foreign troops, through our ſuperior public credit. 
However, we will allow on the whole, that France was ſome 
thing ſuperior in power to this nation, before the preſent war. 


But by our good conduct in attacking their fiſh-ſhips by the ad- 


ice of my Lord Anſon, and their own ſtupidity in marching into, 


and making a parade of an army in Germany, we gained a 
ſuperiority over them. If France before the war was ſuperior 


to England, as 4 is to three, England by her conqueſts, has di- 


- miniſhed the power of France at leaſt one, and added ſo much 


to her own power, as ſhe haz taken from France, Hence it 


follows, that the preſent power of England is to that of France, 


as four to three: and if the war were to continue but one year 
longer; as we ſhould take at leaſt from her one ſixth more of 
wt 1 d 
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| Ga JE 0 
her power, by cutting off her ſupplies from New Spain, &c. the 
power of England, to that of France, would bè as 18 to only 10. 


But, as we cannot raiſe any great land armies, the ſtates on the 


continent would have no occaſionto fear our increaſe of ſtrength 
by the diminution of that of France, whom only they have rea- 
On to dread, and whoſe power fill, by land, would be formi- 
dable to them, from their natural turbulency, and contiguity. 
The ſeizure of the French fiſh ſhips. was the foundation of all 
our ' ſucceſs; which the ſpirited conduct of Mr. Pitt has im- 


proved to a degree this nation never experienced before. But 


as the power, we have gained, was acquired by accident origi- 
nally ; and as it has taught our enemies to uſe the ſame art 
againſt us, which we employed againſt them, this inſttucts us to 
preſerve the predominancy, we have acquired, in order to pre- 
ſerve our ſecurity for the future. 1 
As then we are now the predominant power in fact; by hav- 
ing detracted from the power of France, and added to our own; 
the bare queſtion, whether we ought to keep our conqueſts, er 
to ſurrender them, and to give another power, our enemy, the 
predominancy, is a Bull. Conqueſts imply ſuperiority in the 
poſſeſſor, who made them, and a power to keep as well. 
as to acquire them; and an inferiority- in the ſtate from whom 
they were obtained. But a declaration of a power, from whom 
ſuch conqueſts were made; that it will not make peace, unleſs ſuch 
conqueſts are ſurrendered, is the language of conquerors, of vic- 
tors, not of a broken, beggar'd enemy, and muſt be conſidered, 
as a ridiculous Bully, to intimidate a weak adminiftration ; and 
as the laſt effort of a ſtate once formidable, which feels its 
Impotence, and confides in the reputation it once had ; and hence 
thinks that the opinion of its former power, will operate the 
. ſame effects, as the real power did, when it was actually poſ- 
ſeſſed of it. Hence too the French affect to treat us, as the Ra- 
mans did the Carthaginians ; that is, to dictate to us terms 
of peace; though they are vanquiſhed. We know that from the 
inteſtine treachery of ſome of the principal Carthaginians, who 
clamoured for an infamous peace with Rome, and who impeded 
the ſupplies and the ſupport of the war, what were the fatal 
conſequences, We have great reaſon to fear, that ſome of the 
ſame conſequences will ſoon betide this nation, if the prelimi- 


naries be improved into a peace. 


There 1s ſuch a repugrancy 1 
ing voluntary ſurrenders, that nothing, but great ſuperiority 
poſſeſſed or acquired by a conquering power, can juſtify ita 
making any ſurrenders; no ſtate ſhould ever yield up any thing 
to another power, but what it does not want, cannot keep,” 
would be uſeleſs to it, or the keeping of which would leſſen its 
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power. However this be, no power ever reſigns uſeful con- 
queſts, but by compulſion, as all examples both in antient and 

modern hiſtory teſtify. If none of our conqueſts were neceſſary 

to our ſecurity ; if, after a ſurrender of our acquiſitions to the 


French, we ſhould continue ſtill ſuperior to them in political 
power and ſtrength; and ſhould have nothing to fear from their 
reſtleſs ambition, miſchievous temper, or religious ſpite; I 
ſhould have much leſs ro ſay againſt a reſignation. of the cod- 


fiſpery, Louifiana, and their Carribbee ſugar iſlands. But whilſt 


our poſſeſſion of all theſe appear, to be abſolutely neceſſary, to 
ive us a ſuperiority over the French, and to ſecure to us our 
religion, liberty, commerce, and independency, every good Eng- 


Iiſhman muſt feel both grief and indignation at the thought of 


thoſe ſurrenders, | 
If a ſtate by accident has obtained a ſuperiority over its natu- 
ral and implacable enemy, ſuch ſtate ought to riſque all to pre- 


ſerve it; becauſe its ſucceſs muſt naturally irritate an enemy; 


who has always conceived itſelf ſuperior, and yet is vanquiſhed 


to meditate and ſeek ſudden and ſevere revenge. We doubt not 
but we ſhall ſoon find this maxim verified in the conduct of the 


French to our coſt : We may conſider this to be the caſe with 
regard to powers at enmity, who have only civil and political 
rage, hatred, ard revenge, w animate them: But, when a proud, 
vexatious, covetous, encroaching, turbulent, and unjuſt ſtate 
has its civil animoſity enflamed by ſuperſtitious ſpite and ab- 


hortence, it becomes ten times more neceſſary for its opponent, 


to preſerve any ſuperiority it may have acquired; to ſtrain eve- 
ry nerve, and to exert every faculty to keep'its conqueſts, which 


alone can render its being ſecure. If we be ſuperior, we can 


88 if we ſurrender our conqueſts we ſhall be inferior. If 
we be bat equal, we ought to keep them, in order to obtain a 
ſuperiority ; the nature of our government requires it. 


Sthly, The declaration of the French, hat they will not nate 


peace, wnleſs ane ſurrender our conqueſts, and the concluſion hence 
drawn, that for this reaſon, we ought to make ſuch ſurrenders 
if theſe things prove that we ought to make peace on ſuch terms, 
they prove likewiſe not only, that we ought tamely to ſubmit to 
any encroachments, and to comply with any claims to prevent 


War; but alfo, if the French ſhall pleaſe to require it, that we 


ought to ſurrender to them Canada, Nowa Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Placentia, Senegal, half St. Kit's, and all the countries from the 
Apalacian hills to the South Seas: For ail theſe countries were 
once in their poſſeſſion; and if we are not able to reſiſt an unjuſt, 


ridiculous, infolent, impertinent, and unreaſonable claim in one 


caſe, how ſhall we in the other? | 8 85 
If the French were to proceed, and in the next place demand 
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Newfoundland and its fiſhery, according to theſe gentlemen, 


_ we muſt comply. Farther, if they require our Sagar lands for 
| khengſelves, and Gibraltar and Minorca for their allies. the Spar 


niards, we muſt conform to thoſe ſevere injunctions likewiſe, 
Nay, if as ſoon as a peace is concluded, if the French ſhould de- 
clare, that, in caſe we do not put Portſnouth and the Toaver of 
London into their hands, they will forthwith denounce war 
againſt us; by this argument of the French party, and our mi- 
nifterial advocates ; we ought inſtantaneoufly to comply: Be- 
cauſe otherwiſe, . they will put us under a neceſſity of carrying 
on a war againſt them, whilſt we are loaded with the enormous 
weight of 140 milliens of national debt, and there is no more 


poſſibility of raifing the ſupplies, to carry on ſuch a war, any 


more, than there was in the year 1763. But pray how does-ſuch 
reaſoning ſound 1 May not this actually be the caſe ? Nay, have 
we not accounts already, that the French are meditating a freſh 


war, and tranſporting near 25,000 troops to their colonies ? If 


this ſhould happen, with what an air would ſuch arguments ap- 
pear ? What muſt the cauſe be, where its advocates are driven 
to ſuch wretched ſhafts, to find arguments for its defence? | 

Sthly, All the principal powers in Europe may inſult us with 


impunity; for, according to theſe gentlemen, we are not able 


to make war with, or to defend our rights againſt, a bankrupt 


nation, that has Joſt three fourths of all its foreign trade, and 


two thirds of its navy to us; whoſe armies are flying before our 
victorious troops, and whoſe battalions have periſhed in the mo- 
raſſy camps of Germany during this war, like rotten ſheep in a 
humid winter. What abfurdity ! It would be much nobler, 
and acting with more ſpirit and dignity to frankly tell us My 
< patrons have made a peace according to their inclinations, 


% and value not a fig, whether the good people of England like 


“it or not; for we have 3 19 to 65, who approve of it, and a 


* party of 70, ooo S——ts in the a——y and n=—y, to ſup- 


4 port our will and pleaſure.” But to hum us with ſuch argu» 


ments as above, is adding inſult to abuſe, and mockery to trea- 


che . 51 


Before a war begins, an enemy may with as much reaſon, de- 


mand any part of your territories, which may be convenient for 


his affairs, or agreeable to his caprices ; as inſiſt on any ſurren- 


der of your conqueſts, when by your good fortune, or ſuperior 
power, you have obtained any ſuch. When you have been ſuc- 
_ ceſsful in war, it is feldom, that your conqueſts are worth the 


expence you haye been at in acquiring them, If then you are 


forced into a war by an infolent, ambitious, and avaricious 


enemy, you have a right to an indemnificatiou for all your ex- 


pences, out of the ſpoils of your enemies, and qught to retain 


your ponqueſts on that account, 


»% 


+ * Beſides you bring contempt on yourſelves and provoke Inju- 


ries by not puniſhing the inſolent invader of your rights, by 
ripping him of part of his territories for his unjuſt attacks. 
Nothing can render a prince more contemptible, than reſigna- 
tions of his acquiſitions in-ſuch caſes ; unleſs his power be ſo 
great, that he ſtands in no need of ſuch acquiſitions, either to 


render him ſuperior to all his enemies, to preſerve peace in fu- 
turity, or to eaſe the burdenſome taxes, which his petulant ene- 
mies have brought on his ſubjects by their violation of juſtice 


and the jaw of nations Neither honour, juſtice to his people, 
nor their ſecurity will permit ſuch ſurrenders. Who would not 
buffet a cowardly prince and people who would receive affronts, 
and ſuffer invaſions without obtaining ſatisfaction for the injuries 
offered them ? Public and national injuſtice can never be atton- 
ed for, but by public reparation, and public chaſtiſement and 


revenge. We do a wrong, not only to ourſelves, but to man- 
+ kird, to ſuffer an unjuſt violent people, to inſult and. abuſe 
their neighbours with impunity, if we are capable of puniſhing 
them. In general, between nations, nothing, but the dread of 
a ſevere revenge, can reſtrain injuſtice and violence; hut in a 


particular manner nothing can bound France but this fear. The 
taking a complete vengeance, when pothble, is the only way to 


deter wicked princes from the violation of the peace of their 
neighbours: the omitting it a ſure way of bringing a prince 
and his government into the greateſt contempt. and. 
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PFthly, If the French declare, they will not make peace with 


us, unleſs we ſurrender our conqueſts, it muſt either be from an 
opinion of our weakneſs, of our timidity, of our cowardice, of 
our corruption, or of our want of public ſpirit. As to our 
ſtrength, we have proved our ſuperiority for a courſe of ſeven 


years paſt; as to ohr timidity, our people have diſcovered none, 
unleſs, any has been to be found in the purlieus of St, James's: 
Our valour has rai ſed itſelf to the higheſt pinacle of eminence ; 


as to our, public ſpirit, we have had no clamour-of taxes, but 
what has been raiſed by the French party amongſt us, and. mi- 


niſterial advocates; for the whole body of the people clamour 


for a continuance of the war. As to our corruption - | 
among. and in. that is with 


ee Berk Wk * and through the advancement of — to 
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— the —— having been always the enemies of this nation 


— 


formerly, and rebellious traitors, and Jecobites ; and enemies 
in general to the revolution, and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and 
Hanover ng, ever ſince the act of ſettlement took place; 
Whoſe very preſbyteriaps, we have ſeen die on the ſcaffold, for 
engaging in a rebellion, to advance to the throne their popiſh 
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At ſuch a cxiſis it is difficult to prevent reflections, on the ſecret 


influence of Monſ. Pouſſin, and upon the conduct of that body 
of patriots called Pouſincers, from obtruding themſelves. The 
600,000 Louis-d'-ores carried to the tower in 1712, to be coined 
into guineas; the offers made by Torcy to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough ; the negotiations of Menager, and D'Aumont: the decla- 


ration of Torcy over and over, that Harley and Bolingbroke had 


a perſonal intereſt in making peace; all theſe circumſtances will 
occur to the mind, by virtue of the aſſociating faculty, whether 


idol the pretender, to ſupport the pure doctrines of their gudly | 
Kirill. | | 5 5 3 


one will or no. What influence corruption has had in contriv- 


ing, the P—I—n—s, and gaining certain approbation of them, 


or whether any has been employed, is not for me to determine; 
but the ſurrender of our conqueiis appears a moſt amazing event; 


and generally extraordinary events are imputed to extraordinay 


upon diſhonourable and diſadvantageous terms. At leaſt this 


muſt be the caſe, with every nation, unleſs it happens, that any 
Mate has a war with the Engliſh ; for their notions of generoſity 
and moderation, the French ſay with a ſneer, are romantic, and 
border on heroiſm in their negotiations of peace and war. But 


if a ſtate has had yaſt advantages in war, where is the nation 


to be found in Europe, that ever ſurrendered ſuch advantages 
unleſs it be England ? I can find no ſuch nation; but I can point 
out ſeveral ſtates whoſe conduct has been the very Reverse. 
But ſuppoſe that in a war between two ſtates the advantages on 
 * each ſide were only equal, would the ſtate that was attacked ſur- 


render, to the other, all its claims and demands, though ever 
ſo unjuſt and wicked? One can ſcarce think there is any nation 


\- $thly, If you are at war, you have either the advantage, the 
diſadvantage, or are upon an equality. If the war be unſuc- _ 
ceſsful, and you defire peace, you cannot expect to have it, but 


ſo ſtupid, upon the face of the earth, as to be guilty of ſuch an 


abſurdity ; at leaſt we conceive that a Samozede, or Hotlentot, 


would think ſo. However, there is as much reaſon for a ſur- 
render in this laſt caſe. as there is for ſurrendering your con- 


queſts, if you are ſuperior to, the enemy, becauſe he declares, 


he auill not make peace withapt ſuch ſurrender. 
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In the laſt war we were neither gaiyers nor loſers, exceptin 


the loſs of our honour, in that ſhame ful al r a en bol- 
tages to the French court. How can any one be ſo abſurd as 
to aſcribe civility and politeneſs to the French nation? They 
would not take our King's word for the ſurrender of Cape-Bre- 
ton, but we have been ſo generous as to accept of only the fe. -, 
 Furity of the French King's royal word for the performa 
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important covenants. Now to whom does the character of po- 

ktenefs moit juſtly belong ? to the rude, unmannerly French. 
or to the genteel, generous Engliſh ? But perhaps the French 

called to mind our perfidious treatment of our allies, at the 


eace of Utrecht ; and hence imagined, that they could not pru- 
ently truſt ſuch a bafe treacherous people. | $4 
 gothly, The laſt war was very unfucceſs full by land; but tho 
we gain'd no territory, yet we loſt none. Now we are to an 
aſtoniſhing degree, victors and triumph in every quarter of the 


globe, (amazing !) yet we gain nothing; or at moſt nothing, 


but what is ſoclogged, or compenſated for, as to be an acquiſition 


render'd actually worth nothing, nay, much worſe than nothing. 


The miniſterial advocates themſelves allow, that the French 


keep Louifiana, only to have an opportunity, to harraſs our 


colonies. The Auditor and Briton by implication acknowledge, 


that the Fur trade will be all transfer'd to the French on the 


Miſſiſippi; for one avers, ** that nothing but the refufe Furs 
were ever carried by the Northern Indians to fort Nel/on 3” 
and that the reſt went to the French markets: and the other 
ſays, that the ſouthern Indians uſed, to paſs by Albany, to 
* to go with their Furs to the Montreal market.” Whoever 
caſts his eyes on the map of North America, will immediately 
perceive, that the Fur trade, for the very ſame reaſons, will 
now, by the lakes and the rivers, be transfer*d to the French 
on the Miſſiſippi. Thus we have given up Louiſſana, for a ſouth 
fea bubble, though worth more | as all Canada with Senegal 


thrown into the Bargain. Fine Politics indeed. However at 


beſt out of twenty four parts acquired, we have at leaſt ſurren- 
der'd twenty three; though if we had kept all, it would ſcarce 
have indemnified us for our ninety millions expence extraor- 


dinary. But whatever we had ſurrender'd beſides, we ought 


at leaſt, to have conſidered the Cod-fiſhery, all North America, 
and the French ſugar iflands, we had conquered, as facred, and 
as neceſlary to our very exiſtence ; as their bulky trades would 


prove a fruitful ſource of naval ſtrength, as well as of perma- 


nent riches, that would pay us the expences of the war, and ſoon 
enable us, to diſcharge the bulk of the national debt, Hence 
we ought to have retained theſe with an inflexible obſtinacy, 
and fortitude ; with a reſolution and courage -untameable and 
- wnvincible ; what ever might have been the diſtreſſes, to which 


it would have reduced us. But now we have ſecured nothing, 


ſtrange infatuation ! 


lotbly, If the French declare, they will not make peace with 


us, unleſs we ſurrender the Cod- fiſnery, Louiſiana, and their ſu- 
gar iſiands to them; this amounts to the ſame thing as telling us, 
that they will have from us, what they ſhall think prudent, to 
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claim. But let us conſider, not only the inſolence of the demand 


in itſelf, but alſo. the circumſtances, in which, they are at the 
time, they enter the claims; wiz. when they are beaten, and we 
victors. If they have the impudence, to make ſuch a demand, 
when they are beaten, what muſt we expect will be their claims, 
when they are ſuperior ? This language is the language of 
inſolent victors, and implies a threat of deſtruction to us. 
If in a war, where they are beaten, they can with propriety 


dlaim ſurrenders, what muſt their demands be, when they are 


conquerors ? If we muſt, in point of prudence, comply with 


their claims to gain peace, when they are vanquiſhed, muſt we 
not; when they are freed from their preſent diſtreſſes, and re- 


ſtored to their priſtine vigor and ſtrength ; comply with their un- 
juſt and unreaſonable demands, to pre/erve peace? What is a 


| cogent reaſon for one, is likewiſe a cogent reaſon for the other. 


By this conduct the French treat us, as the Romans did the 
Carthaginians ; that is dictate terms of peace when vanquiſh'd ; - 
and this doctrine of ſurrenders may lead us, to give up one thing 
after another, as that corrupt people did, till we all become 
ſlaves. | : „ 
Therefore this argument appears to be the moſt monſtrous 
abſurdityx. FFF. ur ES 
i11thly, If after our obtaining ſuch fignal fucceſſes in the pro- 
ſecution of the war; if after our having ſtrengthened ourſelves 
by the acquiſitions of ſuch valuable branches of trade as the 
whole Cod fiſhery, the trade of Senegal and Goree, the ſugar 
and Indigo trades &c. of all the French-caribee ſugar-iſlands; 
the trade to the eaſt-Indies &c ; and if after they have loſt all 
thoſe trades, all their home freight and navigation, and two thirds 


of their navy; I ſay if after ſuch ſucceſs we are unable to continue 
ſuch a war, as long as they; it were a monſtrous abſurdity to 


begin it. But the abſurdity is not here, which our ſucceſs has 
ſufficiently evinced; the abſurdity lies in aſſerting, that they 
are able to continue it, and that we-are not able to retain our 

oſſeſſions, nor to vindicate our conqueſts, But as our territo- 


Ties on the O4io were invaded, our traders barbarouſly mur- 
dered there, and in other parts of North America, we had 


certainly ſufficient reaſon and provication to make reprizals, and 


commit hoſtilities againſt ſuch a perfidious enemy: and the more 


ſo, as the French party, and miniſterial advocates, tell us, nay 
aſſure us, that we want no continental connexions, that the 
«© German war has been a millſtone about our necks, that we are 

an ifland ſevered from the continent by the fea, ſelf ſufficient, 


er and able, to main ain our rights, and independency, againſt 
„ all the world, without any aſſiſtance, or any allies.” But is 


this ſelf ſufficient doc rine conſiſtent with the preachments of the 
| Su French 


't | 5 ( 16 ) „ 8 „„ 
f | French party, that we want men; that we are impoveriſhed, | 
« exhauſted, and can't raiſe the ſupplies for another year's war 5 
Fame « that we muſt yield up our moſt important conqueſts, becauſe 
t the French area more powerful nation than we? how do theſe 
| : 6c things agree? . * ; - 5 WS; - BER? 
To begin a war, and to run the riſque of ſpending yinety 
millions, to ſave a ſmall trade with the indians behind our back 
ſettlements at new Vork &c; and after our amazing ' ſucceſſes 
to end this war, without ſecuring our northern eolonies in gene- 
ral, is madneſs inſtead of prudence: and pray what is the plea | 
for ſuch wrongheaded condutt ? Why we are not able to raiſe 
men, furniſh upplies, nor bear the national debt, which are | | 
neceſſary to maintain this war againſt the French and conclude 
| it with advantage and honour; by gaining the points, for which 
1 we contended, and the pledges neceſſary for preſerving our ſecu- 
1 | rity in futurity. This is in truth ſaying, that we cannot ſup- 
0 port our colonies, nor vindicate our foreign poſſeſſions and com- 
1 merce, without ALLIES. But how does this agree with our 
| ſelf ſufficiency and natural ſecurity ? We l what our 
power could acquire, and yet we want no allies, nor can contract 
any continental connexions, without expoſing ourſelves to ruin. 
Is not this palpable contradiction and abſurdity, impudence in- 
5 Ran = argument, that merits nothing but the comment of a 
If when we began the war, we were inferior in point of power 
to the French, we ſhould have formed a confederacy- to render 
us equal, before we had commenced ſuch a war, and have been 
1 certain of their aſũſtance. If we were neither naturally equal, 
nor rendered ſo by accident, nor conld procure continental con- 
nexions, allies, nor confederates, to make us equal, we ought 
patiently and tamely, to have ſubmitted to the encroachments 
5 of the French; rather than haye expoſed ourſelves to ſuch an 
. enormous expence, and at laſt, to give up ſhamefully our con- 
queſts, and that ſecurity of our northern colonies, to obtain 
which, we firſt began the war. Thus after bullying, bluſte- 
ring, and making a noiſe all over the world, the Valpolean, and 
'  Foxonian ſpirit of timidity has ſeiſed our councils; and we have 
ſurrendered all our conqueſts rc infeitã, the prize contended for © - 
EY unobtained,*. 68's . * 5 e 4.7 P Ws 3. 
___ __ _+*thly, If we have betrayed-every fate with whom we have al- 
lied; if we have no hopes of the aſſiſtance of alhes unleſs we buy 
ſuch aſſiſtanee; it is certain then, that we muſt ſtand alone, and 
and rely on our own power only for our exiſtence. In this caſe, * 
we have no neceſſity to exclaim againſt continental connexions, 
there is nobody will connect with us but as mercenaries. But if 
we want men, muſt we not ſeek the aid of ſuch mercenaries ? If 
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we muſt not ſeek fuch aſſiſtance, though we are weaker in men 


than France, nay, ſo poor and ſo weak, that we cannot maintain 


the war againſt the French, but muſt ſhamefally give up our con- 
queſts, why did we attempt a vindication of our rights ? If we 
are weaker than France why did we go to war? If ftronger, why 


did we conclude a peace, without vindicating our rights, reveng- - 


ing our injuries, recovering our expences, and retaining our con- 
queſts? If we yield up our conqueſts we are ninety millions weak- 


er than when we began the war; whilſt our miniſterial advocates 


aver, that our enemy is not near ſo much weakened as we. It 
follows, that our enemy 1s bettered by the war, and we made 

| worſe. But the real truth is, if we keep our conqueſts, the ene- 
my will be 100 millions weaker, and we ſtronger than when we 
began the war. Our enemies loſſes have rendered them ſo much 
«weaker than they were, and we ſo much fronger that the conti- 
nuance of the war, but a fraall time longer muſt inevitably ruin 
them; - unleſs ignorance or treachery at home ſhall ſacrifice all 
our attempts abroad. But ignorant and timid miniſters hate 
war, becauſe they know all miſcarriages will be imputed to 
themſelves; and all the ſcandal, and odium of the taxes neceſ- 
ſary to ſupport a war will be laid on their backs. In times of 
a war the general, the admiral, muſt poſſeſs a ſhare of the prin- 
ces confidence and favour : but in times of peace, the favourite 
- miniſter may monopolize the princes confidence, and triumph in 
his power without a rival; and without the hazard of being diſ- 
placed, for being fooliſh or unfortunat. We need not therefore 
wonder, if we ſhould ever find a timid raw, unexperienced 
ſtateſman ſacrifice the dignity of the crown, and the proſperity- 
of his country, to introduce a peace, that will ſecure his power, 
flatter, his ambition, and pratify his avarice. , eee 
13thly, For the enemy tell us, That they will make 


* a peace only on ſach and ſuch terms, or on their own condi- 


* 


« tions,” is the ſame thing as if before the war, they had de- 
clared, that they would have the proſperity of all Nova Scotia, 


and of all the lands between the Apulacian Mountains and the 


South Seas granted to them; or that they would attack us. In 


this caſe, according to our miniſterial advocates and the French 
party, we ought to have complied with their demands; for this 


reaſon, viz. that the French would not grant us peace without 


ſuch ſurrenders; becauſe they inſiſt, that they are neceſſary, con- 
venient and uſeful for them, but particularly for their navi- - 


gation. FEY - g my p | 0 LES: 
We ought then never to go to warz for if we muſt yield to 
the enemy his claims at one time, we muſt do it at all times, for 


the ſame reaſon: if then the enemy is weak, we muſt do it, cer- 
_ tainly there is more reaſon for our doing it when he is ſtrong. 
OS ³˙·¹ 
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If we fear expence in preſerving our rights, we ought never to 
go to war; for war cannot be carried on without great, expence 
and great taxes to defray it. If we are exhauſted, and France 
ſtronger, in caſe we ſurrender our conqueſts, we muſt expect to 
be attacked again very ſoon z. for what ſhould prevent it? In- 
ſtead of terfifying our enemy, by lopping off ſome of his. trade 
and territories, and adding them to our-own; - we have only 
brought ſhame and ignominy upon him, in caſe we ſurrender 
our conqueſts; and hence wer have only irritated him to wipe off 
the ſtain,” to take revenge, and to:punifh us for tricking him in 
the attack of the Fij-/4ips Thus we have: diſcovered our ti- 
midity, imbecillity and: ꝑoltroonery, and thereby enabled, pro- 
voked, and invited a ſecond attack. After tricking and bring- 
ing ſhame upon à powerful enemy, we ought to put it out of his 
power to take revenge, or to expect deſtruction, and one vaſt ruin 
ſuddenly to overwhelm us in the ſequel. As this muſt be the 
natural effect of our conduct and fucceſ, nothing but the laſt 
neceſſity and extremity, ſhould induce us to ſurrender our ac- 
quiſitions. 7 — PF 
tathly, If, with our additional ſtrength from our conguy/ts, 
and the relative weaknefs of the enemy from his lee, we can- 
not keep our acquiſitions, how ſhall we keep our own after our 
ſurrenders? That is after our enemy is rendered vaſtly ſuperior 
and ſtronger, and we are become much weaker and inferior? 
Surely then, we ſhall be able to hold only at the pleaſure of 
thoſe lords paramount the French. If when we have gained fix 
millions trade per aunum for cutſelves, and taken ten millions 
from the French, we remain ſtill weaker and unable to maintain 
and preſerve our acquiſitions; what muſt our imbecillity be when 
we have enfeebled ourſelves and ſtrengthened our enemy by our 
ſurrende -s! If we cannot now keep Martinice, Guadaloupe, Go» 
rie, and referve our excluſive right to the Cod-Fiſhery, how 
hall we keep Barbadoes,. Jamaica, Canada, Newfoundland, Se- 
negal, &c. after we have weakened ourſelves: and ſtrengthened 
our enemy by the ſurrender of aur preſent poſſeſſion?? 
If we are not able to reſiſt the firſt. inj unctions of our enemy, 
namely, che ſurrender of our conqueſts, when our Enemy is ſo 
much weaker by the loſs of them, as their value amount to, and 
we ſo much ſtronger by the acquiſition of them; how. is it poſſible 
we thould be able to reſiſt any demands they ſhall pleaſe to make 
of us, when we are weakened. by onr reſignation, and they as 
much more ftrengthened in proportion by thoſe: ſurrenders as 
they are in value? If we were unable to retain, our conqueſts 
when the enemy was weakened and we ſtrengthened, how ſhall 
we be able to keep our own ancient poſſeſſions, when. we are 
weakened, and the enemy has acquired additional ſtren oh | 
: | | | is 
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This argument is as clear as it is irrefragable : Therefore to tell 
ne, that we ate under a neceſſity of furrendering our conqueſts 
to the gar is to aver, that our a//lies at the mercy of the 


French. What Engliſh breaft does not feel indignation at the 
F, ß. 43 he Wn: 6 

- 16thly, © If our miniſterial advocates, and the French party 
Rad declared, that it was in our power to keep our conqueſts, 
when we had them: und that the enemy was fo weak, that we 
might re · aſſume them at pleaſure, though we had reſigned them; 
there would frave been ſome congruity in their reaſoning, though 
no truth. But, as to the argument, that the enemy would not 
make peace, unlefd we furrendered our conqueſts, and therefore 
we ought to ſurrender them, it is pregnant with abſurdity, in- 
congruity and: deſtruction. If the French can reaſonably make 
this claim, and are in a condition to ſupport it, we are truly in 
a moft miferable fituation. Do we not then want allies and con- 
tinental connexions, in order to divert the ſtorm, and diſſipate 
the thunder, wy are fraught with, and ready to pour down 

upon us? Or muſt we refign, if they ſhall pleaſe to demand it, 
one Poſſeſſion after another, for the fake of peace, as the Cartha- 
genians did, till at laſt theſe Romans ſhall demand Porgſnouth, 
the Tower of London, and then ſet the city of London on fire, de- 
our merchant- men, carry off our men of war, prohibit out 
ilding = more, introduce their idolatry, impoſe a tribute 

on us, and having deftroyed our navigation, carry off our wool 
to France to manufacture, and make us plough and ſow our 
fields, and breed cattle to feed them ? The reſignation of our 
conqueſts imply, that all theſe evils muſt enſue in a ſueceſſion of 
years, if it be fact, that we are under a neceſſity of making ſach 
reſignations. But Gop' be praiſed, that we are under no ſuch 
neceſsity, though miniſterial advocates, and the French party 
aver it, in order to pave the way, to introduce the above direful 
calamities. But will Britons ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by 
enemies and traitors? No, I hope not; rather let thoſe traie 
tors and their ſchemes periſh firſt: No; inſtead of paying only 
Half a crown to the pound in taxes as we do now, let us rather 
condefcenid to bear the burden of paying three half crowns. No, 
let us continue the war one year longer till the French change 

their nate, -confel their imbecillity, ſue for peace, offer to gua- 
ranty to us all dur eonqueſts, and make p20 their renunciation 


of the contraband to us, by leaving the Havannah in our poſſeſ- 


fion ; fack a reſdlute conduct and proſecution of the war would 
deter them from future inſults, which a contrary conduct muſt 
invite, and our timidity incite, if not our real importance. 
TR, in Rete to this reaſoning, the miniſterial and French 
karty m 

8 8 


inſtnuate, that we are able, at any time, as well to 
e | re- aſſum 


WR Ya anions 


: not only for us, but for all; Europe. atk 


(40) 


re: aſſume our conqueſts, as to make them ; how come theſe gen- 


tlemen to a{cribe our ſucceſs and conqueſts to good fortune and 


accident, as in argument the VI? How come they to deſcant 
on the French ſtrength, as in argument II? How come they, to 
declaim on our imbecillity, as in argument III? How come 
they, to complain of our want of men, as in argument VII? 
Or how. comes it about, that we are under a necellty of making 
ſurrenders, as in argument I ? Theſe are contradictions, and here 

they will be entangled in a dilemma. e ee 
- .16thly.. If we vindicate our right to all North-America, and 

our excluſive right to the Newfoundland fiſhery; and likewiſe 


PI) 14 


retain the French Caribhee ſugat iſlands, it will put us into 


— 


the paſſeſſion of ſuch à ballance of trade, as England will ne- 
ver 2 capable of obtaining by any other means. This. will 
raiſe the value of lands to ſuch a degree, . as to compenſate; ten 
times told, the land- holder for any extraordinary taxes, he may 
pay, for ſome ſmall time; to continue the War, till we have re- 
duced our enemies to reaſon, and fix'd ourſelves in firm ſecurity 
againſt the turbulency of France, This will be a happy epoch, 

17 thly. Furthermore, the miniſterial advocates, and French 
party, argve, that we ought to ſurrender our conqueſts, becauſe 


that we are weaker than the French; and vet at the ſame * 


urge that it is our duty, to avoid all continental connexions an 


confederacies; becauſe we are able from our naval power and 

tuation, as a. ſea girt iſle, to preſerve our commerce, and co- 
lonies abroad, and our religion, liberties and independency at 
home, both againſt France, and all other powers whatſoever. 


Perhaps, there was never a more fooliſh maxim broached by ſtu- 
pidity, or impudence; nor a greater repugnancy, form'd hy the 
ſpirit of gontragiction and deci t. 


ip :ontras 


But if we are ſo powerful, through. our nayal force, that we 


Lan protect our country from invaſions, defend our plantations, 
and colonies abroad, preſerve our foreign commerce, and ſecure 


our trade on the continent, without any allies or foreign con- 
nexions ; why may we not vindicate our excluſive right, to 
the Newfoundland fiſhery,. to all north America and eaſt India? 


| Farely, if we can, preſerve ohr own ſugar iſlands, by our ſupe- 


nor nayal power, we can, preſerye two or three ſugar illands, 


which, are well fortified, and are but. juſt by. The defence of 


fiſheries ; the protection of iſlands, and colonies>; and the ſe. 


curity of our coaſts from invaſions, are the department of a 
naval force... Theſe men argue, that our naval.power-can pro- 
xt a, coaſt of 2000 miles round Britain; and. triumph. over 
the ocean and yet that it cannot defend a few ſugar iſlands, 
contiguous. go gur own ; though ſo ſmall, that in a days, travel, 


[= ” 


o - 


{ 8 | 
they may. be croſſed from ſea to ſea. At the ſame time, as they 
boaſt of this naval power, nay they have ſaid; it is equal to 
all Europe; however this a fooliſh: lie; they declare, that it is 
not able to exelude the French from the Newfoundland fiſhery. 
This is by implication declaring, that we can neither protect, 
nor defend ourſelves, abroad nor at home. This is che a- 
mount of their boaſted naval ſtrength, which was, to protect 
our religion, liberties, commerce, &c: both abroad and at home 
without foreign alliances, or any continental connexion. Thus 
this naval mountain of power 3 forth a mouſe; and 
they confeſs, that with all our ſtrength, we are neither able 
to ND our conqueſts, indicate our ee preſerve our 
own colonies or foreign ſettlements. + But is not all this a heap 


of repugnanc'es: and contradictions ? ſurely it is. 
- - But: thovgh the miniſterial advocates, and F 


+ 


have ſo often, and ſo ſtrongly aſſerted the omnipotence of our 
naval . force, and inveighed againſt our entering into German 
alliances, and connexions for our defence; yet now their tale 
is turned, for à moment only, for the next moment they will 
aſſert the contrary; and now they affirm, that with all 
our naval force, a cannot keeps our acquiſitions; abroad, un!e/s 
abe conguer all france in Europe. Here we may aſk them, whee 
ther we:do not keep Jamaica, Gibralter and Minorca, though 
we never conquered Spain? Whether we do not keep Canada, 
No vaſcotia; Cape- Breton, Senegal, Guernſy and Jer/ey,' N 
we have not reconquered France? If ſo, why not keep their ſu- 
gar iſlands, and the reſt of our conqueſts ;. as they depend for 
protection only upon our naval power, and the French navy 
is deſtoyed ? But to aſſert, that we cannot keep our acquiſitions, 
without conquering all France, is near about, as wiſe, as it 
would be, to ſay, hat you cannot cut off a nam finger, unleſs 
that your ent f bir bead” .. 

18thly,: At the peace of Utrecht, to ſhew our moderation; 

or rather ſtupidity, folly, and treachery ; we yeilded up to 
France, Spain and the weſt Indies, and with them the Spaniſh 
trade and treaſures. Our Tories too gave them a double line of 
of fortreſſes in the Auſtrian Netherlands to ſerve them as 2 
Barrier, and ſaved them from ruin by a ſeperate and perfidious 
peace, in which, we betrayed all our allies. By this peace 
we yielded up to them likewiſe the dominion” of the continent 
which they would then have been for ever deprived of, had it 
not been for our generoſity to them, and treachery to our allies. 
Tho? we were thus bountiful to them, "theſe ungrateful wretches 
refuſe to their old friends the preſent Tories, to leave them the 
dominiont of the ſea, the poſſeſſion of our Cod fiſhery, dur ter- 
Fztories in north America, and to throw a few ſugar iſlands into 


the 
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the bargain ; tho” we want more for our home conſum tion, and 
in-proceſs” of time, the French might raiſe, in St. Domin 


: — to ſerve all Europe, ungtateful wretthes' to their © * 


friends! but perhaps they are promiſed ſatisfaction another way. 
when the felieme is ripe for execution. 1 
But as we give up to them Gerke, and all wen fertlements 


and trade in the Faft Indies , furely 4 ey had" any modeſty, 
they Bight chink themſelves Happ appy 0 ofing nd more, than 
col tefrtrories, and trades, which from their fitodtion, bulk, 


and nature; are neceſſary to iacreaſe ou e Forces and to to 


leave us the dominion of the /za, for the empire of the /and 
which we hive beſtowed on them; of at leaſt the treachery of 
gorfes yielded to them in the reign above Wenne ne 
But whether we are able to re. conquer France or not, forely, 
chat power, which could wreſt from France, by I, al 
her ſettlements in all | parts of the earth, de roy Her nat al 
force, hen ſhe was in the heighrh of her Power md' ſtrength, 
Flendor : and glbry, trade and commerce, can moſt certainly re- 
rain thoſe conqu ts, now France is weakened, beggared, her 
een power deſtroy ed, her trade ruined, her colonies in bur 
poſſeſſion, her navigation in the hands of the Du Dutch, *25,000 
of her ſaifors in our 7. and nothing left Her, on the face 
of the globe abroad, but Sr. Domingo, Cay Denne, ad "The Man- 
ritius; and the people overwbelmec wick taxes, and the ſtate 
oppreſſed with eleven bankrupt funds at home. If we could con- 
r from them when they were ſo much fuperior, why not keep 
thoſe acquiſitions, now they are ſo much weaker ? The objection 
5s bnan{werable. ' How ſhall that fickly power r re-conguer, that 


in full health and vi r, ebuld not ho a its own diefs abſurd to 
ſuppoſe it can. It d awering, that tho! a champion 


in health 
be not able, to cope with his rival, yet that if le he was worn out 
with ſickneſs, and his rival had redoubled his ſrength 31 in fuch 
caſe; he would be able te beat his Tight aw and! triumph 
over Him. downright contradiction, fulfome, 4;cufous 
nonſenſe'?* Theſe diſputants are conſcious of i Jt, * ſo in the 
8th acgument tell you, if you keep your conqueſt $ your neigh- 
bours will be jealous of you, e. b He 
_ rothly, "A Alg if an enemy, in the zenith "of its power 
Rl 01 
three ſquadrons ont at once, "filled with troops, for 
Lede re of f the globe, as France did in May 1757; and 
when it was in poffefhon or its ſugar iſles, Siehe e French au- 
thor of the confieritions fays . Sen yought in five or fix millions 
fer aum, and ſoppliet man War; when the Eat India 
trade was in their betenen, Which broc abt in nett profit two 
millions ber emu; if when Cafada, Gofes: ind Senegal, were 
Brewiſe in their bands, they could veither keep! theſe, nor ug ä 
2 ſugar 


ſugar ĩſles, nor their Eaſt India trade, how are they to reconquer 
them now they, have loſt all, and theix navy is deſtroyed ? Spain, 
it is manifeſt, can't defend her own; neither has ſhe, made any 
progreſs in Portugal, the French are, too, flying in Germany : 
now how, under all theſe misfortune 7 could France re · conquer 


her loſt, territories ! Le 14 magnels fo ſuppoſs it. It they. could 
not keep their trade and territories, When in their poflefbon ; 
and they had an army and navy, to cover, and prote& them; 
how will they re: conquer them without either, and without mo- 
ney. to ruſe or pay either? The French have been ſtripped of ten 
millions of trade fer annum ; We have gained, near half of it. 
how then can they carry on a war, when thus diveſted of their 
reſqurces, when, their moſt important foreign territories are lop- 
ped off, their trade ruined i of their commerce 
from New Spain l „ and ſtopped u? 
Let us ſuppoſe, that this trade was only loſt to them, and not 


fo 


gained by us f what muſt their relative condition be, ? Bac when 


the cſs Is, that half this loſt trade is gained by us, and fo much 
added to our former wealth and riches ; it muſt. make the diffe- 
rence ſo notable, that the impudence of thoſe men is to be ad- 
mired, 8 ſay, that we are unable, to continue the war, 
ſo long as France ; ſuppoſing we could not cut off the commu- 
nication between new and old 


cation between new and old Spain, nor that of all their In- 
dian territories, The men, who make ſuch à partial eſtimate 


1 . ; * 


of things, cannot be Engliſhmen, they muſt be agents of the 
enemy. 7 = & K TSA Hennen eee > en „Henne „ * 
The longer SANG carries on the war, the more ruinous will 
be her condicion z the ſtronger and more proſperous oux's. Our 
debts, will be greater, *tis true, but our abilities of diſcharging 
them will ſoon be vaſtly increaſed, by the increaſe of our trade 
and conſumption, But if the ſtate of the French nation be fo 
vigorous, as repreſented by French agents and miniſterial advo- 
cates, they will ſoon begin a freſh war; and hence it proves 
too much: For we can better combat with them now, than 
when they mall be in poſfeftion of all our ſurtenders, and we 
L 7 a a . 
One of their late writers ſays ; “ if the Engliſh. are reſolved. 
to conquer. North America, they will oblige the French to 
« raiſe. a.naval. force... They will, waſte themſelyes. and their 
enemy, who by .caſheering her troops, will be no longer for- 
by land, nor ſuſpected of ill deſigns by. her neigh- 


a ber and Wee. France will, deprive England of moſt. of 


* 


her * S8. - ö eir ſyſtem !_... - 1 29777 N TY 
We ſhall add farther ; that à prince, who js provoked by an 
unjuſt neighbour, to have recourſe to war, to protect his juſt 
rights, and gains the ſuperiority, is weak if he does not make 
43 i \ ED ; the 
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che enemy indemnify him for the expence, he bas been put to: 


Nay if he does not put it out of kis power, if poſſible, to at- 
tack him any more, without dread of deſtruction and annihi- 
Htion. A ſtate that ſuffers another, to make war on it wanton-⸗ 


ly, and with impunity, will ſcarce ever be without enemies. 


A prince chat will ſuffer depredations, to paſs unrevenged, like 
om coward, maſt . a — n _ —— neigh- 
bour; i - © (54 5 * ' 
In the year 1722, the duke of Montague obtained a grant of 
the late neutral iſtand Sz. Lacta, and fpent 40,0001. in ſettling 
it: As foon as the French heard of it, —.— Caylus go- 
vernour of Martinico, to go witk an armed force, and expel the 
Engliſh. - This groſs violence, and affront was poeketted; and 
ſeems to have been the beginning of abhiggiſb timidity, and 
French encroachment; and * ars to have been the ſource of 
all their inſolence ever ſince. The Walpolean timidity; from the 
Hanover treaty to 1740; and the iame timorous conduct at the 
peace of Air, quite eſtabliſhed their inſolence. What better 
will the preliminaries produce 7 The 9 aſſiſt French power 


by timidity, the tories by Rr ; mene _ not the 


wickedneſs, are the ſame. - -» 

To go to war with a prince, who area — on to r 
render his conqueſts, and to ſtrike up a peace without indemni- 
fication for Thy expences, is like a bankrupt's engaging in a lot- 
tery, if be gains a prize, he wins ſomething; if à blank comes 
up, he loſes nothing. Or it is like a clerk's Playing gat ha- 


Tard with his maſter s money; if he wins, he gains for himſelf, 


if he loſes another bears the burden. © Surely ſüch a diſpoſi- 
tion muſt invite affronts, and allure every coxcomb nation, to 
inſult fuch à prince, and ſach a ſtate; and hence ſuch a mo- 


narch muſt become the ſcorn of Europe like James I. For ma- 


ny years, lilte that prince higgiſh timidity negotiated, when 
it - ſhould have fought; and hence the dignity of che Britiſn 
crown became as contemptible to France and Spain by Walps- 
lean cowanrdice, and pufillanimity; as to the reſt of Europe, it 
became odious and contemptible by Harleian Freachery, and 
corruption. To ſurrender conqueſts is not the way to acquire 
reputation; and if Tacitus's maxim be true, chat à ſtate majus . 


fama potentia quam ſun vi cd, what Gay we not loſe by our 
ſurrender of bur copqueſts?: iy eme 4 


To contend, that we are — — hin Pub that there- 
fore. we muſt ſurtender- our conqueſts in Worth Americas: 15 £0 


aſſert, that we cannot poſſeſs any part of thoſe: ſettlements, 
which we were in poſſeſſion of before the war. For if we can 


keep the laß, after a ſurrender of our conqueſts, we can much 
mo:e 6 the fert. Hence it appears, that. if we can- 
not 


3 


SY, >» bes 
not keep our'conqueſts, we cannot keep our own poſſeſſons by 
our own ſtrength, then we have need of allies and foreign con- 


nexions'; finge Accor 
. naval power, will not 


cure aur religion, liberties; colonies; 


to theſe diſputants, our ſituation and 


commerce and independency, agaiuſt the attacks of Franco. 


It it be aſſerted, that our preſent power can ſecure all thoſe 
bleſſings juſt mentioned; for the ſame reaſon, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, that we can keep all our acquiſitions, in ſpite of all the 
power of Frante.. If it be denied chat we can do this, it muſt 
e denied likewiſe, that we ſhall make our neighbours jealous 
of our power and riches z-and that we can ſtand alone, without 
cContinental connexions, foreign confederacies, and che ſupport 
of allies. Hence the futility and repugnancy of thoſe miniſte- 
rial advocates, fautors of French power and enemies to chis king- 
dom, ate as clear as the fun in meridian ſplen dor. 

= If we cannot keep Guadeloupe, Martinique, Marigalante, &c.. 
now they ate in our poſſeſſion, how are we to keep Jamaica 
Barbados; Antigua, St: Kitts, & e. when we have weakened our- 
ſelves and ſtrengthened our enemy by our ſurrenders of the for- 
after the ſurrender of the French Caribbee ſugar iſlands, c. 
. Which theſe French partizans argue we cannot keep, is down- 
right infatuation or the moſt monſtrous impudence. Hence to 
fuppoſe that we cannot ſupport ourſelves without continental 
connexions, as in the 8th argument, and yet, that we-are too 
weak to preſerve. our conqueſts as in the firſt, is repugnant and 
contradictory, and argues either weakneſs of head or wicked- 
neſs of heart. To ſuppoſe that à good Engliſhman-can be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſueh ignorance, or ſuch infatuation as is connected with . 
the propoſition, is impoſſible. Hence the pretence of thinking 
we are unable to hald our conqueſts, proceeds from ſomething 
worſe than i nce. If we cannot keep our conqueſts, we 
ſtand in need of foreign connexions. If we can, we do not 
want a peace that Muſt deprive us of them. Here then theſe a- 
gents —— have entangled: themſelves in a dilmuãg. 

But if we are ſo weak as to be unable to retain our cohqueſts, 
and defend our on paſſeſſions and colonies :agaialt only the 
power of France, how comes it, that theſe men argue, that our 
neighbours are become jealous of our riches and power, and 
fear for themſelves with reſpect to the conſequences If e are 
weak; Where is room for us to exett the virtue of moderation, 


which only belongs to eee, power? Where is there 
room for humanity to call on us to make peace? Theſe ate the 


functions of only ſuperior ſtates, who; can command and give 
law. - The arguments therefore of theſe miniſterial advocates 
are inconſiſtent, incompatible,” and muſt flow from ſome other 
ſource befides concern for the intereſts of old England. | 
a E. : PART 


oſe we ſhall he able to protect our own.colonies,. - 
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Arg. Ii has been ſaid by the miniſterial Advocates, and the French 
party, abo ſtickle. for an immature Peace, that the French 
are in good Circumſlances, and well able to continue the War, 

. notwithſtanding their Defeats and Loſes. | 


FEET | 
1ſt. DF we are ſo much exhauſted, and the French ſo ſtrong. 
and able to continue the war, as theſe gentlemen ſug- 
* | ſt, it was folly in them to make peace on any conditions: 
* a | 24 they might go on longer, tire us out, quite ex- 
ih hauſt us of men and money, and at laſt deſtroy us, or bring us 
| to their own terms. Hence the French muſt have made peace 
1 with us purely to ſpare us, to defeat their own views, to pre- P 
1 ſerve our intereſts, and to diveſt themſelves of all the great ad- 
vantages, which our wiſe heads have found in the poſſeſſion of 
vaſt tracts of country, that are worth, about one ſhilling a ſquare 
mile; that will coſt about 40 times as much the keeping as their. 
revenues will amount to; and good part of the trade of which 
will, for various reaſons, according to them, be transferred to 
Louifiana, Thus too it was out of charity and humanity, and 
to ſave us men and money, that they ceded to us Senegal; for 
they are ſo ſtrong and powerful, that they might have kept it, 
if it had ſo pleaſed them. „ 
Now, can any man in his ſenſes believe, that if France, which 
is onder an arbitrary government, found her circumſtances ſupe- 
5 rior to thoſe of England; or that ſhe was able to carry on the 
war to advantage, and by continuing it, that in the long run, 
ſhe ſhould gain all her ends, reconquer Canada, repoſſeſs herſelf 
of her Caribbre ſugar iſlands; ſubdue our Colonzes, and retake 
Senegal, and we unable to defend them, that ſhe would let flip 
„ . ooo anddng i 
It muſt be admitted, that France is able to continue the war 
or not. As ber government is abſolute, if ſhe thought ſhe could 
carry on the war to advantage; if ſhe, thought ſhe. could gain 
her ends, can any man be ſo ſtupid, as to think ſhe wouid make 
peace? Her making peace then mult be an acknowledgment of 
der incapacity of carrying on the war; that ſhe wanted breath, 
and to recruit her ſtrength; and hence it is an argument that we 
ought to purſue our blow, till we have cruſhed the whole houſe 
of Bourbon for ages to come. By. the ſame rule that France was 
3 unable to carry on the war, we ought to have continued it, as 
'S long as we were able; in order to have preſerved our conqueſts, 
| or at leaſt the moit important part of them; and to have fell'd 
W | die 


; 
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this Goliab to the earth, whilſt he was reeling with the wound 
little David had given him. e I 5 gs 

2dly, Miniſterial advocates boaſt, that we ſhall gain great ad- 
vantages by the peace; go tell us that we are inferior in point of 


ftrength ; that the French affairs and Finances are in à better con- 
dition than our's ; and that they can tarry on the war till aue are 
tired, ruined, and undone, Is not this an abſurdity ? If they 
think themſelves ſtronger than we; if they ſappoſe we are in 
more diſtreſſed circumſtances, and tottering on * verge of de- 
ſtruction, as Gur miniſter and his party have inſinuated to them; 
is it to be imagined, that they would grant us advantageous 
terms of peace No ſurely. Whatever ſpeeches our miniſter 
and his advocates have given out of our diftreſs, and of our in- 
abilities to raiſe the ſupplies in order to find an apology for an 
infamous P———e, according to their own aceount the French 
do not believe them; for notwithſtanding, they have granted us 
an advantageous, ſafe; and honourable f-. a 
But it is a contradiction to ſuppoſe; that the French are more 
powerful than we, and yet that they ſhould grant us good terms 
of Peace. Is there any ſuch example to be met with in hiſtory? 
Or did they ever want for inclination to oppreſs their neigh-. 
bours, whenever they had the opportunity? Nay, have they not 
always diſcovered the inclination, tho? they had not the oppor- 
tunity ? and did they ever let an occaſion ſlip, in which they 
could enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of an impotent neigh- 
bour, though he had never given them any provocation? 
Hence if the peace be honourable, the French muſt be conſei- 
ous, that they are weaker than we, and unable to carry on the 
war. In this caſe then, we mult act weakly in not purſuing 
our blow, even according to our miniſterial advocates; for they 
do not pretend to ſay, that we have cruſhed either the power of 
France or Spain, but that the peace is honourable, becauſe they 
have not cruſned us, and have condeſcended to grant us one, up- 
on the inf—s terms contained in the preliminaries; an epithet 
that every one muſt beſtow on them, who is not under the direc- 
tion and influence of the French party here. If we are ſupe- 
rior to the enemy, we may continue the war; but if we cannot 
do this, can we ſuppoſe the French will grant us an advantage- 
ous peace ? conceſſions are certain marks of imbecillity and im- 
potence on one hand and of ſuperior power on the other in caſe 
no fraud or treachery intervenes. We may have à bad peace, 
tho' we poſſeſs a ſuperiority of power, and enjoy the means of 
of making a good one: but it was never known, that we made 
an advantageous peace with France, when we were in feeble Cire 
cumſtances; or that ever France granted ſuch a boon to any o- 
ther nation. Hence if we have but the leaſt advantage in the 
8 | | | peace 
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peace, it is a mark of diſtreſs in the French affairs, and of our 
Tiperior power. And if we are ſuperior, it muſt. be acknow- 0 
1 dyed,” that we might have continued the war? and ought to 
have done ſo. 115 121 1! 119 Th: . iin O 10 O8 4 pf Han 4 . 
zdly, But who, but an impudent French party, would dare to 
aſceit, that the French ure more powerful, and int better eireum- 
| ftarces, than we; when they have loft trade to the value df ten 
millions ſterling per annum and we poſſeſs it ? when they have 
| Joſt two thitds of their naval force; and wie poſfeſs their ſhips - 
and hold 25, 0% of their ſaibrs ? When they have loſt 22 of 
t eir lagar iſlasds and we poſſeſs them? When they Have loſt 
- g00;000 negroes, and we poſſdſb them when! they have loft al- 
moſt all the revenues of their colonies, and we poſſeſe them? 
And finally when they have dot all their freight and navigation, 
and the Dutch poſſeis it? „ 
Beſides they have loſt every year; ſince their crofling the 
RNybi ne; near zoſooo men in Germany, whilſt our Engliff Army 
has not ſuffered one tenth of the mortality They are beaten 
out of : the Faſt Jnaits; Africn,,” Canadu, and the /zpar andi; 
their troops fly before: therallies' in Germany, and have ſcarce 
a y. footing left in their dominions. To this may be added, 
that eleven of their funds have ſtopt payment of intereſt; To 
that near two years ago, their ſtocks fell 30 per cent one pöſt 
through che failure of payment of intereſt only. Their diſtreſſes 
Hkewiſe have been ſo great, that they have been uncapable of a 
advancing: their ſubſidies, which they have engaged to pay by 
it treaty; to the emyreſi queen, the Saveder, and feveral princes of 
i the empi:e. Are theſe marks of the political health and vigour 
| of. a: ſtate, of ee eg of the good condition of its Finan- 
ces, and abilities, to carry on a vigorous war; or of imbecillity 


| | 
| ad diſtreſs? I ſhall leave it to the diſintereſted, and impartial 
[i | to determine. „„ es „ ONNILTB PF 
1 Acthly, With regard to their fnances the French ſeem to be 
in a much weaker ſtate than we, and quite unable to carry on a 
War. | In the firſt place the kings civil liſt and the expences of 
+ _ the civil government; ſuppoſing, the number of people the 
. ſame, and allowing for the difference in the value of money; a- 
i” mount to four times, what they do in England. zdly, The gains 
i of the farmers of the revenues are ſo great, and their vexations 
ſo burdenſome, and the charges of the officers of the finances 


i! ſeo exorbitant, that it is computed for every million, that goes 
1 into the kings treaſure, the people pay full two millions ſome 
=” aver three, .3dly The nobleſſe are exempt from the taille; as 
= alfo 18 other clafſes of officers &c. qthly, The clergy who poſ- 
Þ ſefs great part of the land tax themſelves and do not pay 4 of 


| what they onght z hence the burden falls extremely heavy on 
„ 5 . the 


| „„ 129 
the bulk of the people. 5 thly, The labour of the people is 
but about £ or 5. of the value it is in, England, fo that ten ſhil- 
lings per annum raiſed on a family there, diſtreſs the people as 
much as 20 or zo ſhillings raiſed in England. õGthly, Hence the 
Intereſt, of their ſtate debt, if but 3 millions, affects them as 
6 millions would the Engliſh cæterit paribus. 7thly, They muſt 
give near double the intereſt for ſtate-loans, as their public credit 
Bab lg ave fre mög 2 e Spa 
Sthly, To this may be added, that in times of war the taxes 
on the people are doubled, though in times of peace the maſs of 
the people pay above double\what the Engliſn do. With all 
theſe loads of oppreſſion on them, we muſt ſubmit to the candid 
reader, whether the French are better able to continue the war 


— : 


r advocates and the French party here 
ert. | Bo 44; „nen. F l A dnn 

. Here I might enter into particular calculations of their debts 
and taxes; and the loads the bulk of the people in France bear, 
and compare them with our burdens; but it would extend me 
beyond the limits I have preſcribed to myſelf. However it is a 
matter of proof by calculation, that if we were to carry on a 
10 years war, at the end, we ſhould not bear half the burden 

nor ſuffer half the diſtreſs, which the French do at preſent. No 
wonder their parliaments have made ſuch remonſtrances of their 

ruinous condition; nor that the people are ſo rejoiced at the 


>; 
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However this be, it appears, that the French are in much 
worſe .circumſtances, than they were in, at the peace of Utrrechr, 
and we in much better; though it. is expected, that we' ſhall- 
patch up a peace leſs advantageous in every reſpect. This will 
appear pretty clearly from the following eſlimate of our acquiſi- 
any ray peace. viz. There were ceded to us by the treaty 
O Frec. f. 3 | Sta Re ins es | 
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ACQUISITIONS, Tas 
TONE Anke ute 
cee rp iigg2 , od) trades. 
1. Nova Sed, from Cape! Brecon to we ver St. 
Laurence, with the city and fortreſs of Annapolis C. $0,060 


2. Placentia, and half Newfoundland — — 250,000. 

3. Half St. Kit's, value A ö ˖e 
3101 41. 8 5 — — 84 * 

4+ Damages allowed for Nevis, ac. e e 

ellen 39 1103 Nie SEP 
. The Aﬀento hip © logs 27 we bagghtst | 200,000 
6. Aſſiento for. negroes; 5 French f fold {8,666 6. | | 
ann. the trade 1 in i value 228 ann. — 1, 200, o | 
445 Ie 528 © — 


Total value of the trade per ans. VVV 
2 The fortreſs of Gibralta n EE IE 3o 2. 
Sg | uland of rey | 


SURRENDERS. |, 


* * ay * * * 
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I Spain, By the trade of the Weſt Indies, by \ which . 
we loſt in trade per ann. 2,990,000 | 
2. Two lines of * in the Netherlands lol 
only to the Dutc - | 206 b ad r FSA 


N. B. Natwichllanding this was the caſe, Lord FRO NE 


acknowledged, in a letter to Mat. Prior at Paris, that Robin and 
Harry deſerved to be hang'd for this peace. The een 
every One will make according. to his [ERUmentar: 5 | 


But though 1 we: made a. peace at that time, * much more ad- 
vantageous to our commercial intereſts, than what is ſtipulaied 
by the preſent preliminaries, yet we were in more diftreſſcd cir 
cumſtances, than we are at preſent, as I am going 10 prove, 

At the peace of Utrecht, when the French ſurrendered all. the 


above advantages to us, what had they loſt? Their barrier in 


the Netherlands. But what was this in compariſon of their pre- 
ſent loſſes? Their trade to Spain, was entire; they received from 
the Spaniſh Weit Indies 206 millions of dollars for their commo- 
dities. Their trade to Neu foundland, their Eat India trade, 
and their ſugar and African trades were untouched. But now 
Gy have loſt all thoſe een to near dhe amount of ten millions 
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Sterling a year; at leaſt, d to the computations of ſome, 
who ſeem to be no inadequate judges of thoſe matters. Nay a 
late French author, who muſt be ſuppoſed to know, I mean the 
author of the conſiderations on the German war, allows that : 
their ſugar iſland. trade amounts to fix, millions Sterling. per an- 5 
num. He agrees, it is ſaid, with ſome others of his country- 
mel ©. - ; Dt bane is tied bus min . : 
The miniſter's advocates agree that of Newfoundland is in 
value two millions, their trade to Goree and Senegal was worth 
500,000 /.; their trade to Canada, 140. ; and that to the 
Eait Indies three millions Sterling. What loſſes! not one of 
which they ſuffered in the-confederate war. We, are now the 
gainÞrs, though we were then the loſers. . In a year's time more 
we ſhould have cut off the Spaniſh treaſures, and then the Bour- 
ben wat would have been immediately ftarved, and expired of a 
violent death. „ 
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Arg. 3. It has been ſaid by the French party here, That ave are 
i #mpowveriſhed and exhauſted by the war ; that our ſlate debts are 
become intolerable; that our people are burdened with taxes more 
than the French; that ave cannot raiſe the ſupplies ; and that the 
French would ruin us, if we continued the war.  * _ 
# A ob be praiſed not one of theſe aſſertions is true. On the 
1 G contrary, this is a gloomy picture drawn by our ene- 
mies, to deceive, ſrighten, and injure us; and to induceus to patch 
up an infamous peace, and to ſurrender our important conqueſts. 
They know the weakneſs of the unthinking part of mankind, 
and apply to their paſſions, with falſe gloſſes, artful miſrepre- 
ſentations, and bold aſſertions. If we continus the war we ſhall - 
pay a few more taxes, tis true; but then we ſhall receive more 
than a compenſation by the advantages we ſhall gain in trade, 
both at preſent and in futurity. We ſhall lay out our money, 
as a judicious huſbandman does; when he is at great charge and 
expence to manure his lands; upon e pes, ſuc- 
ceſſion of years he ſhall receive back his expences three times 
told. 18 1 Role 72107 25 715, * : el ' © wy 1313 : 
2dly. The cuſtom-houſe entries will prove that we never had 
in time of war fach a foreign trade before, all circumſtances cok 
ſidered. Beſides theſe HOvranes confute themſelves; for, by 


their 7th argument, there is ſuch a demand for labour, and ſuch 
an exceſs of employment, that wages are enhanced, and people 
. . | wanted 


EO. 


| 
\ 


r _ 
wanted for the plough, the loom, and the anvil'. Wars whick 
uſed formerly here, and in France now, to turn the people — 
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® Since we wrote the above, extracts from the cuſtom-houſe 

books, have been publiſhed by the French party here to confute 
their own arguments, which they had uſed before; and to inva- 
Udate the force of the above reaſoning ; we therefore ſeem obli- 
ro take ſome notice of them. In the London Chronicle of 

anuary 29 1763, it is infinuated that the appearance of a great 

trade during the war is owing to the dimination of our manufae- 
tures, and hands, which are employed in the army and navy; 
and not to the real augmentation of our commeice ; and for 
12 it is aſſerted, that our tonnage of ſhipping has decreaſed 
uring the laſt ſix years of the war, compared with the ſix years 
preceeding; and the value of our exports has been lefs by 
1, loo, oo a year; and hence that the nation has loſt ſo much by 
| the war, the ballance of our trade being paid in bullion, 

Me muſt obſerve that this is a falacious, and fraudulent ac- 
count cooked up, it ſeems, to promote fome particular views, and 
fniſter purpoſes ; and with deſign to impoſe upon, abuſe, and 
_ deceive the people, as will moſt clearly appear from the follow- 
Ing obſervations. The firſt period of fix years, from 1749 to 
1754 inclufvely, contains a year after peace, and a year before 
the beginning of a war; in each of which years, there uſually 
is exported at leaſt 25 per cent more, than in common years; 

and in the year before, and the year after, namely. 1748, and 

| 7555 the re is uſually 25 per cent leſs exported. . 

'  *Fhis difference ariſes ſrom the proſpect of greater and leflef - 

| pe of freight and mfurance, as well as form ſome other cauſes. 
rom hence it follows, if we would form a true judgment of 
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| the trade in the two periods, we muſt deduct from the total ex- 
ports of the firſt period, the half of a common years | exports 
namely 5, 100, 864 1 for the years 1749, and 175.45 -and add 
half a years exports to the total of the exports of the ſecond pe- 
riod,” from 17535 to 1761 incfuſtvely; on account of one of 
theſe being a year, in which a war was begun, and the other 
being a year, when it was apprehended a peace would take place. 
The account then ſtands thus. 53100;8641. ſubſtracted from 
the total of the exports in the firſt period, there remains 
-6,109.5131. for the natural total of the firſt period: and the - 
ike am bring added, to the total of the exparts, in the laſt 
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of work, and to ſtarve by the obſtruction of navigation, advance 
of freight; and riſe of inſurance ; have ſo increaſed demands for 
a | Vet | „ our 
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period; makes the whole trade: of exports for that period, amount 
to G0, 202 ei; which is 4,093,251 li augmentation of our 
trade af exports: in: the laſt period during the war; notwithſtand - 


ing freight and inſurance raiſedithe price of our commodities con- 


* 


ſiderahl ya in the fareign market, which muſt have de ſſened the c 


conſumptionMhich Would have taken place at an uſual price- 


2dly, But this is only a part of the deception and fraud. The 
trade of exports te our colonies is artfully ſlipped over and left 


_ out;of ithe aecannt. G Now, it appears that in 1748 the total 
amount. of aur exports to our North- American colonies was only 
830,000; but in 175 8, the total export was 1,832, ooo l. The 


exports)likewile to the Weſt- Indian iſles, it ſeems ought to have 
increaſed eonſiderably, as we commanded thoſe ſeas, as Eurepean 


goods were: ſcarce at the French Antilles, and as hence the French 
contraband, trade from St, Domingo to the Terra firma, &c. muſt 
have been greatly interrupted ; all which muſt, have increaſed 
our, /muggling trade from Jamaica to the Spaniſh ports conſider- 
ably.) How manh millievs augmentation this trade may have 
received in ah laſt period, I ſhall leave to the judicious reader 
to caltyhate;from the premiſee ... nau ge 

30 ly, But this is not the whole of the impoſition, F 
artfully. omitting an account of our trade to our colonies, and 
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hence-infipvatiigs: that chere had been no difference in this trale 


in the two periods ball the trade carried on between North-Ame- 


tica and St. —— paniola, & c. by flags of truce; which» 


I think has.been:calculated. at ſeveral millions; is left out bf the 


computation This trade accounts for our vaſt exportation to N. 


4 
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counts Bamely, the excluding the Newfoundland trade. Ships 


ſail in halaſt to this; fimery, auch then carry their cargoes: to Spain, 


Portugal, and the. Scraltus and unload; and from thence proceed 
in balaſt, n With ont, they. can get, to England; Hence 
21. 


it appearstathete the 
the French aret nqw excluded, and in time of peace fiſhed to 


near then value of, two millions per annum, a million of Which 


* > 


they. exported,  _-. 


: balance and value ariſing from this 
trade are mitted, thaugh' it. muſt ambunt to a great ſum; as 
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Kur commodities, that wages are riſen, and employment become 
ſo plentiful, · that our people may and do receive, for every half. 
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'5thly. But what has been offered is not the whole of the miſ- 
repreſentation. After the conqueſt of the iſlands of Mariaga- 
lante, Guadalaupe, &c. the produce of thoſe iſlands, being ex- 

ported from thence to the Amſterdam, and Hamburgh markets, 
by taking their clearance in England, neither the exports to 
thoſe iſlands nor to thoſe markets, nor the imports of thoſe 
iſlands, come into the accounts delivered to the public in the 
London Chronicle. Hence it is manifeſt, that the whole of that 
account is a miſrepreſentation of our trade during the war, 
formed with a deſign to impoſe on, and to deceive the good 
people of England, in a matter of the laſt importance, to aniwer 
ſiniſter views and private ends. Eo” 5 | 
Here we may pertinently remark, that if falſe entries ſhould 
be made, cuſtom-houſe accounts forged and corrupted, and falſe . 
eſtimates formed and delivered to the public; it would be no 
new thing; for in Charles IPs reign Sir Nicholas Butler, of 
fraudulent and fcandalous memory, who was at the head of the 
commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, had orders from the court, after 
the prohibition of the French trade, to give directions, to ad- 
mit French wines, to be entered at Ports. Likewiſe, in , 
the infamous Mercator, alias Daniel De Foe, was employed to 
cook up falſe accounts, and to make out falſe eſtimates of the 
French trade, by the then miniſtry, in order to deceive the peo - 
ple. However he was, tis true, detected and expoſed by the 
| care of lord Hallifax and loid Stanhope, under whoſe inſpection, 
to their immortal honour, the Brizif Merchant was at that time 
publiſhed, to undeceive the people and preſerve our commerce. 
But if any particular ſer of men can at any time be guilty of 
frauds, impoſtures, and forgeries in public accounts, in order 
to ſupport miniſterial views and purpoſes, how ſhall we be cer- 
tain, at any time, that the accounts taken and publiſhed: by their 
order are genuine, if they may have any private ends to anſwer 
buy corrupting tkem ? This is a melancholy confideration to every 
| Patriot who has an unfeigned regard to the public welfare. 
Hchly, The war has not only increaſed our foreign trade, but 
_ alſo-our domeſtic expence. For, if we raiſe and expend at home 
12 4 millions more than in time of peace, which may be per- 
haps pretty near the cafe, this extraordinary conſumption muſt 
SER i increaſe 


„ | | 
penny they pay more in taxes, four or ſix halfpenge extraordi- 
nary. Hence it follows that the war furniſhes trade, and trade 
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increaſe employment near 7, and ſet a vaſt number of hands at 
work, Hence upon the whole, it is extremely manifeſt, that 
our trade and conſumption have been increaſed prodigiouſly, 
both at home and abroad, during the (war. | 
Ithly, in the firſt period we exported a great deal of grain, 
in the laſt period for ſeveral years we had a {carcity, and export- 
ed but little, which muſt of courſe ſwell the exports of the firſt 
fix years, though our exports of manufactures were leſs, and leſ- 
. ſen the amount of the exports of the laſt ſix years, though our 
exports of manufactures, and employment of the people, were 
more. | '# 5 e | 8 
Sthhy, Theſe ſcarcities obliged our people to work more, 
which extraordinary labour more than ſupplied the deficiency of 
hands, by furniſhing the army and navy with men, many of 
. whom were drawn too from Scotland, where they had little em- 
loyment; we are told, not leſs than 70, ooo. But if none had 
en drawn from thence, in caſe thoſe left behind in huſbandry 
and manufaRares, from their increaſed taxes, had laboured only 
half an hour a day more than before ſuch taxes were raiſed, the . _ 
whole deficiency made by draughts into our army and navy, 
would have been fully ſupplied, _ e 
p9thly. Our ſtock of commodities is leſſened by our great de. 
mand for them, in which the very eſſence of a good trade con- 
ſiſts; and, this might have helped to ſupply the foreign market 
and extraordinary home conſumption, though leſs Iabour in ma- 
nufactures had been really exerted, by draining off hands for 
our military operations. 8 : N . 
From all theſe conſiderations it is manifeſt, that our exports 
in the laſt period have been vaſtly greater than in the former; 
and that our ſtock of commodities and hands not drawn into 
the army and navy could furniſh ſuch a ſupply. He that can- 
not ſee this muſt be a fool, and he that will not a knave. | 
But however this be, our great increaſe of trade could not ap- 
pear; till after our conqueſts, therefore we onght to have had the 
particular account of our trade ſince we made thoſe conqueſts, 
with the Weſt- India trade in particular likewiſe, in order to form 
a judgment of our advantages gained in trade by the war. In 
ſhort, tne ſcheme is nothing but quibble, fraud, and deceit. 
How honeſt the men who publiſhed it : 5 


| 36). . 
ſupplies the war without producing the leaſt diſtreſs among the 
labouring people: bn the contrary, it furniſhes the induſtrious ' 

with the means of living more commodioully ; ſo that, on the 
whole all ranks find the benefit of it. Our conqueſts made 
from our enemies ſupply us with extraordinary trade at their ex- 
nce. e | . | A 
zudly, It has been aver'd with an air of truth and reaſon, and 
paſt without contradiction, that the produce of the French car- - 
ribee ſugar iſlands amounts to above three millions per annum.“ 
The advocates, for an immature peace, allow, that the produce 
of the Newfoundland cod-fiſhery ſupplies the French conſum p- 
tion with green fiſn, and that they export to the amount of one 
million ſterling per annum of dry fiſh. This article then at the 
loweſt computation cannot amount to leſs than two millions per 
annum. Their Canada trade, all allow, was not leſs than 
140,000. a year. The trade of Goree and Senegal, even. from 
the conceſſions of the miniſterial advocates, and the French 
party muſt amount to full 3 or 40, oool. a year. Their af 
India trade produced them a great profit and could not amount 
to leſs than 3 millions per annum. Their navigation has ſuffered 
prodigiouſly by the loſs of freight to the Dutch. If the tonnage 
of their ſlipping employed in their foreign trade, were only _ 
400,000 tons, this at 51. per ton per annum; amounts to full _ 
two millions a year. We cannot ſet all theſe articles at lefs 
than a loſs of ten millions. per annum. This diminution of the 
French trade, together with the obſtruction and and failure of 
of the Spaniſh, and ſtoppage of payment from the,Spaniſh.mer- 
chants, by the capture of the Hermione and the conqueſt of the 
Hawvannah, muſt have produced great diſtreſs among all ranks 
and degrees of people in France; leſſened trade, conſumption 
and the revenues, and have introduced general poverty and beg- 
gary; as theſe misfortunes have been added, to the failure of , 
their many national funds, and to the many ſtate bankruptcies, 
they were reduced 10 before. 5 TY „ 
On the other hand, our trade muſt have been greatly aug- 
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The author of the conſiderations on the German war ſays, 
that the annual produce of the French ſugar iſlands amqunts ta 

| five or ſix millions Sterling. But as that pamphlet is one of the 
moſt contradictory, inconſiſtent, ſuperficial, and abſurd produc-' 
tions this war has produced, I may be told my authority is bad, 
as that author has ſhewn no regard to truth or propriety, . | 
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late negotiations of peace, who have given up all this trade to 
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mented by our poſſeſſing the excluſive right of the north American 


3 fiſberies, the Canada trade, that of their ur i/lands, Goree, - 
Senegal, and by the ſtoppage of their Spaniſh contraband, and 
thereby increafing our own illicit trade to the Spani/? main land 


Kc. Moreover our capture of the Hermione, and conqueſt of 


the Hawvannah muſt have increaſed our riches, and have enabled 
us to raiſe the ſupplies much eaſier than laſt year, Our great 
_ exports of manufactures to Africa, to purchaſe negroes for Gu 


daloupe &c. muſt have greatly increaſed employment. The memo- 
rial of the merchants of Liverpool will bean everlaſting monument 
of the great wiſdom, penetration, ſagacity, patriotiſm, uncor- 
ruption, clear heads and clean hands of our miniſters in their 


the French. All theſe fertunate events and circumſtances for 
us, mult have ſo greatly obſtructed trade, circulation und con- 


ſumption both in France and Spain; ſo leſſened their revenues, 
and have introduced ſo great diſtreſs and miſery among all ranks 
that it is not a little ſurpriſing, that any writers ſnould have the 
fropt, to talk of the great ſtrength and reſources of our enemies, 

of their abilities of carrying on a war and of our comparative 
poverty and deplorable circumſtances. Theſe abſurdities are ſo 


glaring, that whoever adopts them, muſt have ſome motive for 
his conduct, very different from the good and the proſperity of 
this country. V | „ 
Athly. The taxes in France in time of war, are at leaſt eight 
times as oppreſſive on the French poor, as on ours; and treble, 
nay four times, as high and burdenſome on traders, and the 


lower ranks and all other degrees, excepting their nobl-Je, 


clergy, and the 18 claſſes of exempts, ſuch as military and civil 


officers, &c. of whom there cannot be leſs than 100,000. 
Their ſtate debts too, are much more burdenſome, as every, 


. gentleman muſt know, who has been in France, and made the 
police, ceconmics, finances, and political affairs of that kingdom 
their ſtudy, as much as I did, during my long refidence in va- 
rious parts of that ſtate. Whoever therefore aſſerts, that the 
French are in a better condition, to ſupport and continue a war, 
than this nation, he muſt haye ſomething in view, beſides the 


ood of his country, and the ſecurity of the proteſtant re- 
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In contradiction to their own arguments, the mĩniſferial ad- 
vocates have lately avered that 35 millions have been lately ſab. 
ſeriped towards raiſipg the ſupp] ies for the preſent year. = 
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Our ſtate debts are great, and amount to 120 millions. But 
what is this ſum te the debts of Holland? The Dutch are not 
above 3 or 4 of the people, and yet owe above 100 million fter- 

ling : Confidering all things a debt of 600 millions ſterling 
would not be ſo great a burthen upon us. I have before me 
the particulars of this enormous load the Dutch bear with pa- 
tience, and which they contracted with ſpirit, animated with a 
reſolution to maintain their juſt rights, and to ſupport their li- 
berties and independency, againft Spain and France; which na- 
tions each, at ſundry times, laboured to deſtroy their privile- 
ges, and to force upon them their arbitrary government, and ri- 
diculous idolatry for religion This curious account was com- 
municated to me by one of their miniſters during my ſtay at the 

A | | : 5 
Fthly. But it is avered too, that we cannot raiſe the /zpp/ies 
for the continuance of the war. This ſeems extremely ridi- 
culous. If we could do it laſt year, how much more eaſily may 
we do it now, after the millions of treaſures we have taken from 
the Spaniards ſhall arrive? It is ſurpriſing to hear ſuch an ob- 
jection. This will ſtill appear more ridiculous, when we con- 
ſider the cheapneſs of grain for two years paſt, our exports of 
that commodity, the ſaving of the king of Pruſſia's ſubſidy, 
the alteration of the courſe of exchange to Hamburgh and Fol- 
land, our trade to Guadaloupe and Martinico, &c. Hence this 
argument ſeems rather ming us, than reaſoning with us; and 
the advancing it is in truth ſhewing great contempt of, and of- 
fering great affront to, the underſtandings of the good people of 
England. We cannot help thinking, that ſuch arguments can 
come from no quarter, but from the enemies of the commerce, 
religion, ard liberty of this kingdom; and from the pens of 


tthoſe, or their agents, who labour and wiſh to cruſh all three, 
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But notwithftanding the aits of thoſe inſidious, and defigning 
men, there will never be wanting honeſt patriots J hope, to de- 
feat their evil, and malevolent intentions, and to expoſe the fal- 
lacy and deceit of their arguments. F 
In the latter part of queen Ann's war, we raiſed ſupplies, 
though it was done at great diſadvantage, in compariſon of 
what may be done at preſent. There is not the leaſt reaſon to 
doubt, that money may be raifed at 4 4 per cent, we gave 
zn the latter part of the confederate war 7 + per cent. Fer 
the laſt five years of that war, wheat on an ayaiage was at 3l 2s 
_ a quarter, For the laſt five years of this war, wheat has been at 
an average, but at11. 118. od. a quarter. In-1712 we paid 
three million per annum in taxes only to diſcharge the intereſt of 
the national debt, and had no ſinking fund. We now pay no 
more than three millions per annum, towards the diſcharge of the 
3 N CBE LE ee -4 get - 
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intereſt of the national debt; the other two millions being ap- 
propriated to diſcharge the principal, which will free us from 
all our national debts in leſs than thirty years, or at leaſt as far 
as we ought to diminiſh them. It was computed, that at that 
time our national expence did not amount to above 50 millions 
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a per anaum, it is now thought, by good judges, to amount to a- 1 
bove 80 millions. Hence the taxes are in no greater proportion EP 
to the expence of the ſtate than at that time, and conſequently _ 0 
our ſituation better, as we have a proſpect by the ſinking fund of 


being out of debt much ſooner. 255 Cs 
The amount of the revenue from Taxes on, home conſump= | 
tion and luxuries may be ſaid to be the Barometer of the pub 
lic felicity or miſery, When the public felicity increaſes, thoſe 
revenues riſe bigh, when the public diſtreſs augments, thoſe 
taxes ſink low. In the year 1698 the exciſe upon beer at 4s. 
2 barrel amounted to but about 400,000 per annum. In the 
year 1712 it amounted to only Soo, ooo at 58.- a barrel. But 
now the groſs amount of the exciſe on beer at 5s. a barrel 4 
is ſaid not to be leſs than 1,600,000 per annum. e had in, AY 
the laſt five years of queen Anne's war, ſpent above 18 millions 
on the continent; in the five laſt years of this war but 13 mil- 
lions. We have, too, other advantages, namely, our foreign 
trade is almoſt double of what it was at that time, and our cap- 
tures of treaſure from the French and Spaniards amount to as much "of 
as all the money in the nation did at the latter end of the rein © 
of James the firſt. The cheapneſs of wheat; &c. renders /zving * 
to the poor, as much mor? eaſy, as the abolition of taxes to the 
amount of 15 millions. That is if every family in the kingdom 
take one with another paid 71. 108, o d. in taxes more than they 
do now, they would be able to live as comfortably, as they did 
in 1712, that is provided ſuch taxes were ſpent in the kingdom 
ſiuch is the difference made by the cheapneſs of wheat. Can 
+ any man then in his ſenſes imagine, that we were unable to car- 
ry on the war, retain our conqueſts and raiſe the ſupplies? If there 7+ 5 
be any ſuch, it is not his wiſdom nor his love for his country, 4 
which influences his opinion. . 5 DEN. | 
6th, Furthermore, if we examine the preſent ſituation of 
things both in France and England, we ſhall find the French na- 3 85 
tion all cry aloud for, and are rejoiced at, the proſpect of a 39 
peace, however the Britiſh government may be diſpoſed. on 
the other hand, we find that the Engliſh nation and people, in 
general, are averſe to a peace, without the retention of our con- 
queſts in America; though their ſuperiors, ſome of them, to 
{ave a trifle in taxes, ruſh into a treaty with an indiſcreet pre- 
cipitancy. This more clearly diſcovers the effects of the war, 
and the neceſſity each ſtate is under of peace, than all the ſo- 
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phiſtry advanced by the partizans of the miniſter. This temper 
of each nation teaches, what are the abilities and diſtreſſes of 


both fides. Hence we may conclude, that on one hand there is 
a ruinous war, and on the other a- perfiicious peace operating, 


and producing their natural effects and conſequences. ' We 
ſhall leave it to the reader to judge on which fide a pernicious , 


peace is working ; for I ſhall not preſume to dete mine. 

Ithly, Our poverty, great taxes, national debts, an almoſt 

general exciſe, &c. was the ſophiſtry and cant of 1712 ; in or- 

der to pave the way to fave France, when ſhe was on the brink. 


of deſtruction : And juſt as the prize, we contended for, viz, 


the Spaniſh trade, was going to drop into our mouths. It was 
faid then, to ſave France from being ruin'd, that we were ruin'd ; 


that we paid three millions per annum in taxes, that we ſpent | 


annually four millions more than were neceſſary to ruin the peo- 
ple; that we were 50 millions in debt; that the French king 


would retire from Paris to Orleans, and from thence to Lions, 
Ee. but would never make peace without the Sparifh ſucceſſion. 


So ſimilar was the language of thoſe times, and of the tory ad- 


vocates, to the preſent cant of the neceſſity of a peace. We 


know the views of the zorzes then, and perhaps ſome people will 


taink, there is no difficulty in judging of them at preſent. 


My lord B— th obſerves, *<© that at the acceſſion of the Ha- 
* nover family to the throne, the people remembered how the 


«© tories betrayed the faith of the nation and deſerted their 
„ allies, That they made a ſeparate, and infamous peace, by 
© which they ſaved France from inevitable, and immediate ruin, 
and caſt away, that immenſe. treaſure, which had been ex- 


% rended in the war, entailing a future expence, fill greater than 
* that they had ſo iniquitouſly thrown away; expoſing us to 
greater danger, than we had even then eſcaped ; laying a foun- 


* dation for the advancement of France co a much higher point 
« of power; and preventing at the ſome time, by their per/fidy 
& tothe confederates, as far as in them lay, all probability of the, 


« fame union,. toobftrutt her views again,” Perhaps ſome will 


obſerve, that our union with the proteſtant king of Prufſia was 
not fo firm, as to make our deſertion of him, merit the fame 


fevere appellation beſtowed above. 


My lord continues, © the people remembered too in what 
% manner before the death of the queen the tories had deeply 


% laid the plot of abuſing her authority, to bring the pretender 


«© to the throne,— How, notwithſtanding their pretended 
«« affection to their royal miſtteſs, by which they had not only 


<< dnped her, but deceived the nation, they baiely meditated her 
ruin, ro w-9/e wearneſs they owed their advancement, —How, 
„ by their dark intrigues, they broke her declining conſtitu- 


| 1 tion, 


— * 
* 


af 


> 


« tion, and cauſed her death—The only ſervice they ever did 
c her; ſending that unhappy princeſs, by this precipitation of 


4 her fate, to a better world, before ſhe had experienced in 


e this far worſe calamities which they were preparing for her, 


* the loſs of her crown and dignity, perhaps a violent end, at 


- 


have impute 
_ advocates and the French party have left God and Providence 


© leaſt impriſonment for life.“ Should not this picture be a 
leflon of inſtruction, to all princes, this good queen's ſucceſſors, 
to avoid putting themſelves into the hands of ſuch an ungrateful 
vile ſet of men as the tories would have proved, and did prove to 
her? God grant that no prince of the houſe of Hanover max 
ever be duped in the ſame manner, under pretence of zeal for 
his ſervice 8 „ 5 
| -:S/B QF. EV. <. 
Ax. 4. It has been ſaid by miniſterial advocates and the 
French party, That our ſucceſſes have been owing to our good 
Fortune; and neither to our ſtrength nor good conduct; that this 


good Fortune may for/ake us, and then we are ruined at once; 
and therefore it is prudent to make peace while we can. | 


1. Op implies that our victories are neither the conſe- 

8 quences of our power nor of our riches, nor of our 

wiſdom nor es management. Hence a good Chriſtian would 
them to a youu providence. But as our miniſterial 


out of the queſtion, we may diſcern, that theſe writers are no 
well-wiſhers either to our religion, our liberties or our commerce. 
They do not conſider us under the protection of providence ; but 
on the other hand God permits Satan to ſupport our cauſe, and 


to defeat their attempts, becauſe of their fins. This demon- 


ſtrates the kidney of the miniſterial advocates. When any in- 
cidents are favourable to their cauſe, no people cant more pro- 
fuſely of the interpoſition of providence on their behalf; as may 
be ſeen in Monſieur Torcy's negociations, een to a monkiſh 
affectation and dabei But dropping this, I come to 
conſider the argument in a political light on. 

If our ſucceſs was owing neither to our ſuperior power, nor 
to our ſuperior courage and military ſkill, but to our good for- 
tune, it behoves us to ſtrain every nerve to preferve the ſuperio- 
rity we have accidentally acquired ; fince all thoſe writers con- 
tend, that France is more rich, more. populous, has greater re- 
ſources, has been able to combat all her powers of Europe, and 
was a match for them all; and that the internal power and 
ſtrength are at preſent as great as ever. If then Fortune has 


thrown great advantages into our hands, by which her power of 
France is depreſſed, and that of England exalted, and augmented 


to 
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to a ſuperiority, as we have proved is really the caſe; it would 


be infatuation to reſign this accidentally accquired power, and 
to yield to France a ſuperiority, after England had obtained the 
predominancy by ſome lucky hit, that can never more hap- 
pen, or that there is no moral probability ever will. A 
conduct of ſuch kind muſt be the offspring of ſomething elſe 
beſides Engliſh patriotiſm and policy. An influence of a very 
different kind from thoſe virtues muſt give a ſanction to ſuch a 
1 ttem, IS | N 2 2 ; Y 5 f 
125 „We were lately told by an advocate for an immature 
peace and the preſent preliminaries, that in the reign of king 
George 1. The treaſury was employed to procure, a vote 
© to make that treaſon, which had been done by the queen's 
&© orders, with the advice of her council, and which had the 
* ſanction and repeated approbation of a Britiſh. parliament. 
That a ſwarm of infamous and mercenary vermine were em- 
i ployed to abuſe a ſet of men who could not defend themſelves; 
« for the evidence of a French ſpaniel dog was admitted to con- 
„ vict a man of treaſon before a Britiſh parliament,” Moſt 
elegant! moſt polite ! moſt gentlemanlike ! © 
Here is a very ſevere charge brought by this miniſterial advo- 
cate, againſt a gracious honeſt and worthy prince, and a Britiſh 
parliament ; namely, ff, that the king employed his treaſury to 
gain a corrupt parliament ; /-condly,that this parliament admitted 
mercenary vermine to abuſe honeſt patriots; 7hirdly, that this ho- 
neſt parliament and repreſentative ef the nation, would con victho—ꝛ 
neſt upright ſtateſmen and friends to their country, of high trea- 
ſon on the evidence of a French ſpaniel dog, Perhaps this is the 


moſt illiberal and the groſſeſt abuſe of the Britiſh: government and, 


ſenate that ever appeared in print, or that the moſt impudent 
tllanderer ever uttered. How comes it about, that this writer has 
not been taken notice of, and has paſſed with impunity ; whilit 
the bare relation of hiſtorica! facts, without any application, has 


deen elected for proſecution, and purſued with as violent ſtrains 


of power, as graced the reign of the pious humane James the 2d of 


religious and merciful memory. We preſume that this reviler of 


the beſt of kings and of the Britiſh ſenate, intended by the abuſe 
of the firſt parliament of George the Firſt, ta vindicate the 


former parliament's approbation of the treaty. of Urzrecht, 
But obſerve how this weak and abuſive. writer has overſhot 


himſelf, He had forgotten, that if it was poſſible, there might 
be a Biitiſh parliament ſo venal and corrupt, as, through the 
influence of the treaſury, to vote upright miniſters and honeſt 


- iba 


_ patriots guilty of high-trezſon, upon the evidence of a French 
| ſpaniel dog; it was likewiſe poſſible, that there might be a fer 
et factious and corrupt men, who might, by the influence of the 


queen's 


— 


7. 


p ; 


23 eos ( a 
queen's civil liſt, her own treaſury and that of the king of France, 
procure a VOTE declaring that PEACE to be ſafe, advan- 
tageous and honourable, which in itſelf was precarious, - perni- 
cCious, inſidious, treacherous and infamous. If pecuniary influ. 
ence might procure oe ruinous, frenchified, and deſtructive. 
VOTE, why might not the ſame, pecuniary influence procure 
the other ? If the treaſury of England might be employed to 
procore one corrupt parliament, why not the treaſury of France 
and England, to obtain the other? And if at that time, why not 
At any other, when the French have any point to carry ? This 
writer has deſtroyed the whole Force of his argument, brought 
to juſtify the conduct of the hon adminiſtration, which ſo pru- 
dently and wiſely conducted the glorious treaty of U PRECHT, 
Such ſlanderous inſinuations are the means of unhinging the con- 
fidence that the good people of England ought to have in their 
repreſentatives; and to render them ſuſpicious that the approba- 
tion of miniſterial meaſures may be procured by corrupt influ- 
ence; and that our national intereſts and the good of the ſtate, 
may be ſacrificed to private intereſt and ſiniſter views. . 
But farther, if a majority may be obtained by ſuch corrupt 
intereſt, what certainty can the people have of the rectitude of 
any meaſures from their obtaining the ſanction of parliameng ? 
If a prince may employ his treaſury or civil laſt, to procure a 
corrupt parliament and a vote of high treaſon againſt honeſt pa- 
triots, why may not a foreign prince employ an influence of the 
fame kind, to procure a ſanction to meaſures, favourable to him- 
felf, and deſtructive and ruinous to this kingdom ? This foreign 
prince may of courſe corrupt our miniſters, who are at the head 
of the treaſury, and the king's counſellors ; and thoſe turn our- 
blood and treafures, ſqueezed from the people, againſt ourſelves 
and our true intereſts ? We know this was done in the reigns of 
Edward IV, Henry VIII, James I. Charles II. Willam III. and 
Queen Ann, We heartily wiſh the good people of England 
may never have occaſion to add another reign, MEE 
Hence the conſequences of ſuch inſinuations may be very per- 
nicious, as they naturally tend to infuſe jealoufies, and raiſe ſuſpi. 
cions' among the people. When therefore a meaſure declares it. 
ſelf corrupt, from all external appearances,” and nothing but an 
acquaintance with the Arcana imperii, or ſecrets of ſtate; which 
are neyer to be unveiled to unhallowed and vulgar eyes, can 
juſtify its propriety, what muſt the people think ? "They are 
told, that a P— t may be fo corrupt as to vote an honeſt may 
a traitor, on the evidence of a French ſpaniel dig: conſequently 
319- againſt 65 cannot prove any meaſure wiſe, honeſt, upright, - 
lafe, advantageous and honourable... Such axe the natural d 
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ductions to made from the doctrines of this miniſterial and court 
advocate. | „ N . 
This writer therefore ſhould have laboured to prove the infal- 
Iibility of a Britiſh parliament; and to have demonſtrated, that 
a wrong meaſure never obtained the ſanction of a majority in any 
important affair; nor that a right meaſure was ever left ſupport- 
ed by only a minority of 65. He might then have done his 
patron ſome ſervice, and have quieted the minds of a diſcontent- 
ed and clamorous people; who, ſometimes, are ſo audacious 
and impudent as to think they can ſee, or to imagine that a 
e may be blind. He ſhould have proved, that the peo- 


5 ple ought always implicitly to ſubmit; and that they have been 


always in the wrong, whenever they have clamoured againſt a 
court meaſure, ſupported by à majority in parliament. He 
ſhould have demonſtrated, that if a miniſter had p—s, ,o 8, 
p——5, p—ſ—ns and p——es to the amount of 500,000]. per 
Annum, to diftribute to 50 S—n—tors, they would be unable 
to bias a majority, ſo far as to gain approbation of a meaſure, 
which would prove ruinous to the people; becauſe it was a- 
dopted by a miniſter. He ſhould have clearly proved to us, that 
tho? our P———: fold us to France in the reigns of Charles II. 
King William and Queen Ann, yet that we had- ſuch a wiſe 
virtuous and diſintereſted miniſter at the head of affairs now, that 
no corrupt influence from any treaſury either abroad or at home, 
could poſſibly gain footing here with his approbation ; and that 
our preſent d—p—ties in P — t were ſuch a body of wiſe 


and diſintereſted patriots, that no pecuniary conſiderations 


could warp or bias them, or induce them to deviate from the 
true intereſt of their country. Had he done this, he would have 
ſilenced all popular clamour for ever. But what has he done 


now Only fomented the -people's jealouſies and ſuſpicions, 


Thus it is when bungling advocates undertake the defence of a 


\ cauſe for which they are unqualifed. We beg the reader's par- 


don for this digteſſion. | e | | 
Whenever it can be proved that the wiſdom and penetration of 
Britiſh kings are infallible ; that they never made a bad peace, 
an imprudent war, or pernicious alliance; and whenever it can 
be proved, that a Britiſh parliament never voted an infamous : 
peace, ſafe, advantageous and honourable, Iwill join with the 


© preſent bell-weathers of a certain man, to cry up the prelimina- 
.* „ 12 LY vx + [7 g ' * 
- ries of peace as ſafe and glorious, and a maſter- piece of policy. 
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SECT. V. | | 
Arc. 5. That our conqueſts would be burden and nuſance to ut, 
by drawing off our hands from us, in order to plant, protect, 
defend and improve them.” We will examine this argument 

particularly. | V | 
1ſt, Wt retention of Newfoundland would not produce 
JI any ſuch effect, becauſe it is already ſtocked with 
inhabitants, as far as neceſſary, If we expelled the French out 
of North America, a ſmall garriſon would be ſufficient there; but 
as the French are to poſſeſs the iſles of St. Pierre and Miequelon, 
and to fiſh in thoſe ſeas, we muſt be at a greatexpence, to guard. 
thoſe parts, in order to protect our fiſhermen from French in- 
ſults, and to prevent ſmuggling. | | 9 
2dly, If the French were expelled out of Lou;fana, we ſhould 
have nothing to fear from them in that quarter; nor from their 
intrigues with the Indians, nor from their incitements of thoſe 
- ſavages to make incurſions upon our back frontiers as formerly, 
nor ſhould we have any thing to fear from conſpiracies, revolts, 
or inſurrections in Canada. But now we have all theſe, to fear 
and to, guard againſt; and hence we muſt pour out a vaſt nam- 
ber of troops, and a vaſt profuſion of treaſure, in order to de- 
fend ourſelves againſt ſuch probable calamities and unfortunate 
JJ Tn Chorus OF > ET GEN 
za˖ly, If we reſtrain the French Carribee ſugar iſlands, and 
conquer St. Demingo, which we might complete in a year more; 


we ſhail poſſeſs all the French Antilles be in no fear of their po-w- | 


er there, and conſequently, we might defend our poſſeſſions 
there with half the guards and garriſons, we uſed, before, to 
ſtation in thoſe parts. But are we ſo weak in men, and are ma- 
nufactures in the highlands of Scotland, and in the bogs of Ire- 
land, ſo extenſive, and the poor of thoſe parts ſo well employed, 
that we can't ſpare any hands from thence to guard, . ſtrengthen, 
and plant our colonies ? I have ſeen it computed by a very emi- 
nent man, that there are in the three kingdoms a million of per- 
ſons out of employment in common. Thoſe reaſons are ſo very 
weak,' that the gentlemen, who have made uſe of them, ſeem 
very unfortunate in their election, ſince the whole argument 
turns manifeſtly againſt them inſtead of ſupporting their cauſe. 
- One can ſcarce help pitying ſuch antagoniſts, and ſighing for the 
; frailties of human nature, when one reflects on ſuch ſuperficial 
conduct. e 8 | 5 
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SECT. VI. 


Arg. 6. That Spain aug become our Enemy, and that it zx. 
' mecefſary to make Peace, to fave our Ally the King of 'Por- | 
TVC 


* 


T HIS Argument is far from being juſt or to the purpoſe ; 
-&  fince that this accident was the moſt. fortunate that could 


; happen. We kept the enemy at bay there, he made but little 
„ Brie and with judicious conduct, by bringing the Ruſſians, 
nes, and Swedes into our intereſt; which might have been 


done, we ſhould have carried. the war into the heart of Spain, 
anftead of ſtanding on the .defenfive in Portugal. Befides this 
union of Spain and France, gave us an opportunity to cut off 
the flow of Spaniſh treaſure from America, which enabled the 
French to carry on the war. After the ſupplies from the ſugar 
_ Hlles were interrupted, and fell into our hands, the French had 
nothing to depend on, but the influx of Spaniſh treaſure, for the 
goods ſent to their Weſt Indies by the galleons. But the cap- 
ture of the Hermione, and the taking of the Havanab, dried up 
this ſource; and the taking a few ſettlements more, wonld 


« —— — 


I have evitirely cut off the communication between New and Old 
' _ Spain; and the ſupplies of the war; ſo that it muſt have been ſtar- 

' __ ved; andavnecefiarily have died, as an animal body would expire, 
F if it received no ſupply of food, nor of air. . 
© 


_PoxTucat, formerly carried on a war with Spain from 1640 
to 662, gained its liberty, ſupported its independency againſt 
that power with great reſolution ; and as the Portugueſe have a 
mortal averfion to the, Spaniards, there is no doubt to be made, 
but they would have deiended their country againſt the Spaniſh 


a p 


-_ 


| arms. But, what if they had not? What was it to us? Theſe 

. miniſterial advocates, and the French party, exclaim againſt all 

N continental connexions of all kinds. What then have we to 

g do with Portugal? Our connexions with Germany and with Por- 
XP tugal are of the ſame kind, as to the halance of power, and 

| dur trade and commerce; and differ in hoſe reſpects, but as 
I more and leſs, Now, is it not ftrangely abſurd and contradic- 

b _ to hear the ſame Partizans damn all connexions with Ger- 
mary, as deſtructive and ruinous; and yet at the ſame time ta 


bear theſe gentlemen advance, that our connexions with Portu- 
3 gal rendered it neceſſary to make peace on any terms? What 
muſt the ſtupidity or impudence of thoſe men be, who can thus 
| blow hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, and aſſert both, thay _ 
things afe, and are not at the ſame time? Aſtoniſhing prevart- 
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„ 
But, not only the balance of power, and the preſervation of 


our commerce, obliged us to ſupport the German war, and op- 
poſe the French in that region; but alſo the preſervation of the 
Proteſtant Religion againſt the Popiſh league, found in the Em- 
pire to deftroy it. We had alſo another motive, which was to 
exhauſt the French troops and treaſures in that country, and to 
divert them from being employed, elfewhere ; whilſt we con- 
'  quered their colonies and ſettlements in all parts of the globe. 
They fooliſhly thought, that the reſtoration of Hanover would 
have been deemed an equivalent for every thing we might gain 
in any other part of the world; and that all conqueſts would have 
been offered up a ſacrifice for the redemption of that principality. 
Thus, though more advantages were to be obtained by aſſiſting 
our German allies, than by aſſiſting the king of Portugal; yet 
the ſaving the laſt is brought as an argument for our ſurrender- 
ing all our conqueſts, Which are worth all the Portugal trade 
. three times told; whilſt the other is inveighed againſt, as a per- 
nicious and deſtructive meaſure, and a continental connexion, 
which has ſwallowed up our troops and treaſures, and ought al- 
ways to be avoided as a gulph of ruin. But theſe are contra- 
dictions well worthy of the French party, which has adopted 
them; and which has ever ſince the Revolution had recourſe to 
ſuch ridiculous flimſy arguments, and inconſiſtencies for ſup- 
ort of their traiterous meaſures. But, however, theſe things 
be, Portugal muſt ſoon have been relieved, for Spain and France 
would have been both ruined in one year more, as we had taken 
the Havanah, could have cut off all the Weſt Indian treaſure and 
trade from Spain and France, and turned both and their pro- 
fits, into a channel, which would have ſafely conveyed them 
into our own pockets. This would have obliged the French to 
have quitted both Portugal and the Empire, though our arms, 
and thoſe of our allies had been inferior, and obligęd to keep on 
the defenſive. | * FF 
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— 5 ä Ax o uu REAHT VII. 
HA T our trade would be ruined by the continuance of the 

I war, through high wages, ſo maiy prople ba ve been talen 

from the loomb, the plough, and the anvil. „ 

Vet we have been told, by miniſterial advocates, and the 
French party here, that our enemy is obſtinate, his circum- 
ſtances good, and our condition weak ; and that we ſhould be 

ruined, by the continuance of the war, or rather that we are 

already undone; as appear from arguments the firſt, ſecond, 
and third. But here we are told, that we have ſuch a trade, 
that wages are riſen, and that we cannot procure goods to ſup. 
ply. the market. If wages riſe in price, is this a proof of po- 
verty, and diſtreſs among the people; of the diminution of 
conſumption. ; of the failure of the funds; and of a decreaſe of 
the revenues; or of the direct contrary of all theſe? TN 
The drain of hands can affect the price of labour, but a ſmall 
matter; for, as I remember, I faw it moſt clearly proved in 
one of the periodical prints, that an addition, of the labour of 
only three hours a week, in every Iabouring family, would com- 
N for all the loſs of hands, occaſioned by the war; per- 

aps only two hours, as itis ſaid, we have near 70,000 Scots 
in our army and navy: and here we may aſk, is the increaſe 
of our taxes, by the war, ſo light on conſumption, that our 


people are not obliged, to work two hours in a week extraor- 


dinary, in order to be able, to purchaſe their uſual conſump- 
tion? By this argument, this is the real ſtate of our poor. But 
is ſuch a ſtate of the poor, high wages, and want of hands in 
all branches of labour, a proof of poverty, diſtreſs, miſery, - 
and ruin brought on by our continental connexions, and the 
vaſt expences of the war? N e 

On the contrary, all theſe are a full evidence, chat our trade, 
conſumption, and revenues are augmented by our conqueſts: 
that our revenues of exciſe muſt increaſe; that the ſinking fund 
muſt ſwell; that the rents of lands muſt be well paid; that the 
price of their produce muſt be kept up, or from ſinking ; and 
hence that 18 s. in the pound ««e// paid by the farmer, is a ſum 

better than 20s. promiſed; and ill paid or. never; and that 
the advantages the landholders have received in this reſpe&t by _ 
the war, mare than compenſate for the extraordinary taxes — 
6 wc . have 


„„ 6 


. have paid; ſince it is very clear, that at 4 8. to the pound, the 
we. | lands, one eſtate with another, do not pay above 16d. to the 
j pound, and ſome not even 8 d. to my knowledge. As Sewif? 
bo 1. obſerved, in cuſtom-houſe accounts, 2 and 2 make but 1: 
„ ſo in the preſent caſe of Rents, two taken out of 18 s. leave 
| 205. behind, inſtead of but 168. This is our caſe at preſent, 
|: and the political arithmetic by which we ought to compute, 
1H Moreover, the increaſe of the balance of trade muſt enrich 
if , us very ſoon ; for very near the whole value, of the * 
4 | 'of the French iſles, muſt, and will be added to'our former ba- 
. lance, from whence we ſeldom coined, above 3 oo, oco I. a year; 
| whereas this balance, in all probability, will be increaſed to 
1 ten times that value, in à few years. The good effects of ſuch 
5 an augmentation, in the fiſe of lands and increaſe of conſump- 
{ tion, if it be not raviſhed from us by an immature peace, form- 
j ed on the baſis of the preliminaries, will ſoon appear through- 


- | Befides, high wages will drive manufaQiires into towns atid 
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ö villages, where employment is ſcarce, augment their confump- 
tion, increaſe the revenues, eaſe the poor rates, comfort the 
f poor, raiſe the valve of the lands, and avgment the public fe- "Mo, 
4 222 ; 4 f OD 4&4 £71 1 ; » A *1.4 ; 1 4 2 8 N 
I | Heity. At the ſame time, by furniſhing the poor with more 
1 Work and better pay the traders with more trade and a bet- 
| 1 A TE of Annual Taxes, and of what each clafs pays: 
| J. RANKS, | Arnuz) Conſum. ] Sum per Ib.] Total Am — a 
| GCC. 
q " ] Labougers 1 26,000,000 at 8 10 1,390,000 
T Traders | 37,900,000 at | I: 10 1,593, 75 1 
1 5 ILandholders 18, ooo, ooo at 48 48 6 [35,111,111 1 : 
L [ | Government {| 20,000,000 at | 3: © ] 3,000,000 |. 
45 4 : 2 0 — 1 * — } — — ; — r 
8 Total Conſumpt · ] 80,000,000 / 2: 34 | 9,004,861 


N. B. But we pay but about eight millions per annum; in time of peace 
about ſeven millions, but then the payment of the government is not fb 
much by near two-thirds: hence the landholders, who have moſt to pro- - 
te&, have moſt to pay in war, or about 8 d. to the pound. more than in 

| time of peace. On the other hand, in time of peace, they and their 
EY dependants receive back, in places, poſts, offices, and penſions near two 
millions per annum, and in war perhaps four. The great * 16 are 
generally both traders and landholders, and many of the leſſer. In times 

of peace, the landholders conſume more, and the government much leſs 

8 of the landholders income. Many more obſervations might be made, 
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| . 
ter income; and the landholders with their rents in a man. 
certain manner, and by keeping up the value of their eſtates; 
it will enable all, to bear the burden of additional taxes with⸗ | 
out diftreſs, till our enemies are reduced to reaſon ; whilſt, en 
the other hand, the French will be expoſed to the very reverſes, 
and ſuffer every calamity, This the bankruptcies of their go- 
vernment ſufficiently evince,, _ | . 5 
ence, if we keep our conqueſts, after the war is ended, 
our ſailors will meet with full employment in our own merchant 
ſhips, our ſhipwrights will be fully employed at home, and not 
driven into foreign ſervice to ſeek a ſupport: and ſuch a trade, 
and ſuch a conſumption will follow, that rents will riſe; years a 
purchaſe of lands and fines on leaſes augment; intereſt of mo- 
ney fall; the country and agriculture. he improved; commerce _ 
increaled; and hence the ſinking fund will ſoon reduce the na- <. 
tional debt to hfteen or twenty millions. But if we give up the 
Cog-fihery to the French, leave them in Leuifana, and reſtore 
to them their late Sugar land, all the above pleaſing proſpect . 
will vaniſh like a golden dream, and look like a fruitful coun- 
try, which has been blaſted by the poiſonous breath of ſome in- 
- fernal demon. God grant | that this may not be the melancho- 
| 1y face left on our affairs by the preliminaries. | | ; 
Thus we have fully proved, that the principles of theſe | 
French babblers, who cry up the preliminaries,, and clamour f 
of our miſery and ꝗiſtreſs, militate againſt themſelves; and that 
one part of their abſurd reaſonings deſtroy the other. That 
want of hands, and high wages prove, that we have full em- 
ployment for our people, that we have a great trade, and that 
our people can bear additional taxes; and hence, that if a poor 
labourer pays a half- penny a quart for his Porter, (which by 
the way is not neceſſary) if he can have employment to earn 
two pence more, he will be a gainer by the war and taxes. By 
this too it is evident, we may raiſe the ſupplies for the war ea- 
fily *, and at a moderate intereſt ; and conſequently, that we 
ought not to make peace, unleſs it be on ſuch conditions, as will 
Fes CT EE ed B 2 5 ſecure 


* Though the miniſterial and French party have declared a hundred 
times, that we were neceſſitated to make a peace onthe adious terms in 
the preliminaries, becauſe we could not raiſe the ſupplies for another 
Fear; and though they hung on it as a cardinal argument, yet now we 
are told in the Briton, No. 36, that we could raiſe thirty-five millions for the 
year. Mercy on me what is the contradiction of theſe men. Muſt no? 
their impudence be formed of Bronze melted in the infernal plt, ſatan- _ 
fied, and then ſent to theſe upper regions for the uſe of the ſooty ma 
narch of that brimſtone country? To prove the popularity of their ow , 
patron, they fly in the face of all the arguments they advanced before 
But if we can raiſe thirty-five millions, for the current year, to carry on 
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ſecure to us all our conqueſts. in America at leaſt: and hence 

our religion, liberties, commerce, and the liberties of Europe, 

againſt our implacable enemies the French for the future. | 


Asrgum. VIII. It has been ſaid, by miniſterial advocates and 
the French party here, in order to intimidate us into an imma- 
ture peace; That our neighbours were growing jcallus of our con- 
queſts, and of our increafing power and riches, and would not cone 
ett, that awe ſhould keep our acquifitions. gory” 5 


A - _— 


Let us ſuppoſe, that we had kept to ourſelves the Ced Fiery, 
: Louifiana, and the French earibbee Sugar 1/azds, who would 
have been, jealous of us? Would the Dutch have been jealous 
that their thirty five millions · in our funds would have been too 
ſafe? Would they have been jealous, that we ſhould join with 
France, to attack their barrier, and overrun and conquer their 
country, as we did in the reign of the fooliſh and wicked 
Charles the ſecond. No: this could not be, unleſs they could 
have ſeen by a ſpirit of divination, that we ſhould be ſoon un- 
det a Tiry adminiſtration; which in Charles II. James II, and 
queen Ann's reign, conſpired with France, to deſtroy our natu+ 
al friends, 8 on the contiuent, and the ſupport of 
the proteſtant religion. They can never be jealous of us, un- 
leſs, when we are under the government of Tory principles, and 
; 8 they have always had reaſon enough to be jealous. 
OI us. N 04 119 | | 
But theſe men tell us, that we cannot raiſe men enough, to de- 
fend our allies in Germany, and Portugal, againſt our enemies; 
though they have added 60,000 men to our own troops; and 
yet the French party aver, that ave have made our neighbours jea- 
lous of us by car incenſe of fewer, But how is it poſſible, we 
ſhould be obno xious to the jealouſy of our friends on the con- 
tinent, when we cannot ſupport our allies, nor defend our poſ- 
ſeſſions there? This is a contradiction, a groſs abſurdity, that 
nothing but the ſpirit of falſhood and impudence could dictate. 
Ihe miniſterial advocates, and French party too, argue by 
the firit maxim, that we cannot keep our conqueſts ; by the ſe- 
cond, that the French will ruin us, if we continue the war ; by the 
third, that we are poor, exhauſted and unable to continue the war, or 
raiſe the ſupplies; by the fourth, that our ſucceſſes were ow in 
to our good fortune only, and not to our firength or conduct; 


war; if we have ſuch a plenty of money, and it would be intruſted un- 
der the conduct of a m—ſ—tr ſo, geperally odious; what muſt theſe 
men be, who have laboured to frighten the people with our great po- 
verty and diſtreſs, and to repreſent that we were not able, to carry on 
the war, whilſt the French were in political ſtrength and vigour ? Good 
* -ds! what ſome men are capable of 5 = 


. (s) 
by the fifth; that the retention of our conqueſts would be a bur- 


den and nuiſance to us; by the fixth, that we could not defend 
our ally Portugal; by the ſeventh; that the war would ruin our 
trade for want of hands. Now, if we bear in our foreheads all 


theſe marks and characters of our poverty, weakneſs, incapa- 
city of defending ourſelves, or of ſupporting our allies; if our 
territories are ſo ſcanty, our people ſo few, our ſucceſſes ſo ac- 


eidental, and the power of our natural enemy ſo great; who is 


to be ſuppoſed would always join any power againſt us, and be 
glad of the opportunity; if I ſay this be the caſe, how 75 it poſ- 
fible cur friends on the continent ſhould be jealous of as ? Can the 


Dutch, Danes, Swedes, &c. be jealous of ſuch'an impotent pow- 


er, that is neither able, according to theſe' men, to defend its 
own rights, to ſupport its friends, or to annoy its enemies? Such 


flagrant contradiction and nonſenſe can iſſue from none, but the 


French party here; whoſe aims and views being always contrary 
to the intereſts of this country; and calculated to ſupport the 
power of France, to compleat a particular defign ; muſt be ſup- 


ported by nonſenſe and contradiction; becauſe truth and reaſon .- 


are as. oppoſite to the cauſe they eſpouſe, as light to darkneſs. 
Theſe logicians, of the French party, likewiſe' tell us, that 


our neighbours are afraid that we ſhall keep our conqueſts it 
. tkould deſtroy the balance of power, But if our neighbours could be 


Jealous of any thing, according to theſe diſputants, by. the firſt 
fix arguments, it ſhould be, that we ſhould ruin ourſelves by 


continuing the war: and hence be unable to contribute any pro- 
tection to them, in caſe the ambitious, avaricious and turbulent 
French ſhould take it into their heads to attack them: that the 


French would grow ſo ſtrong, by continuing the war, and by 
impoveriſhing us, that it would be neceſſary, that our neigh- 

bours ſhould join us, to preferye our power; in order thereby 
to preſerve the balance of power, and to prevent the French 


from becoming terrible to them by the increaſe of French pow- 


er; and through our continuing to make a war on France, 
which would end in our ruin, as well as in that of our natural 
allies, The firſt ſix arguments tend naturally to prove, that all 
our neighbours ought, in point of prudence, to join us ' againſt 
the French, rather than that they ſhould grow jealous of us. The 

French party declare, that we are ſo weak, that we can neither 
preſerve our Coz-Fifbery, nor protect our Colonies, nor keep the 


acquiſition of a few Sugar Manas; the biggeſt of which a man 


may travel acroſs in a day; and yet aſſert, that we are become 
ſormidable too, and have raiſed a jealcufy bur poaver, in all the 
fates of Europe. This is ſuch ſuperficial, puerile, futile, and 


vain argument, and flagrant contradiction, that one would won- 


der how any one could have the folly or impudence to advance 


ſuch 
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| TS | 
1 ſuch wretched trumpery. But what is there that French aſſu - 
rance and Popiſh impudence will not do, and ſay? ?? 
i 3 However, if it could poſlibly happen, that from the increaſe 
| and augmentation of our riches and navigation by the reten- 
| : tion of our conqueſts, that we ſhould become an object of jea- 

| Jouly among our neighbours; which I do not think poſſible, 
there is a way of evading it. It is not neceſſary, that we ſhould 
retain all our conqueſts; but the moſt miſchievous; diſpoſition, 


| that we can poſſibly make of them, is to ſurrender them to the 
k REO 5 oe nee eroag gs nod oacet oj. oy kde ts 
l The head of a politician ſhould be as fertile in expedients for 


the public welfare, as a poet's in images. to grace his epodes: 
but then the moſt worthy and moſt noble only ſhould be adopt- 
ed, and woven into his ſyſtem, A miniſter, who is only capa- 
ble of going on in the beaten track, in the old cow path, is 
fitter for the conduct of a plough, than the cabinet of a prince. 
In arduous, doubtful and intricate caſes, to ſnatch an oppor- 
tunity, to lay hold of a lucky incident, and to turn a circum- 
ſtance, or event, to ſuch advantage, as a lubberly genius would 
never have thought of, is to appear an Agatbocles on the Afri- 
can ſtrand, a Cæ ar at Dyrrachium, or the Pruſſian hero Fre- 
deric in Saxony. But genij, ſuch as theſe, ſeldom appear in 
war, any more than your Sallys, Richlicus, Mazarinei, Colberts, 
Torcys, Reuilles, Choiſeuls, Burkighs, Walſinghams,' Cecile, Som- 
mers 8, Marlborough, Godolpln us and ee do often ap- 
pear in politics. What pity it is] we cannot in this reign find 
a ſtateſman to place among theſe worthies, without having re- 
courſe to the name of P tt! i 
Now let us take it for granted, that the poabers on the conti- 
nent WEre growing jealous of our congueſts ; though there is not 
the leaſt reaſon to believe any ſuch thing, as it is contrary to 
their natural intereſts, was their no alternative to be purſued? 
Was it abſolutely neceſlary that we ſhould reſtore France to its 
priſtine trade, riches, power, and naval ſtrength? And thereby 
make ourſelves the object of the mockery, deriſion, {corn and |, 
contempt of all Europe? Was there no method, to be taken, to 
prevent, jealouſy of our neighbours on one hand, and France 
from becoming dangerous to our religion, liberties, commerce, 
| the liberties of. Europe, and our naval ſtrength, on the other ? 
 » Surely, there was. Could any ftates on the continent dread the 
Increaſe of our naval ſtrength as much as the land armies of 
France? It is impoſſible, one would think, for the impudence 
of a French faction, to aſſert they could: at leaſt, one ſhould 
be apt to think ſo, if the bold aſſertion of any falſhood, or any 


7 
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impudence could faock chem. 


U 


We 
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(7) | 
We have acquired the French ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies; 


could we not have put, either Savedes, Danes, Hilftriners, Ri- 


fans or Pruſſians into ſome of thoſe Comptoirs, or all of them, 
or any other power, for an equivalent of troops, and aſſiſtance 


againſt the French? Was there no method to be taken, but to a 


Teinftate the enemy in this trade again? Had it not better been 
in the hands of the Flemings, the empreſs queen, or in any 
hands than in French? Could not offers of this kind have de- 
tached an ally, or a ſubſidiary from France, and have procured 
a friend to Britain, and its views? Could no fuch meaſure have 
enabled us, to have kept an important ſugar ifland, to have aſ- 
Terted and vindicated our excluſive right to the cod fifhery, and 
all Lovifiana ? Or was there never a head capable of ſaggeſting 
ſuch an expedient ? If there were no head capable of fuggeſt- 
ing any thing of this kind, what politicians have we ? If there 
were, what ſort of patriots are we bleſſed with? If ſuch mea- 


Tures might have been uſeful, are not continental connexions 


neceſſary? If we are unequal to France in ſpare hands, from 
our great trade, are not continental connexions neceſſary, to 
deem Pear eons trade, friends and allies ? Even our 
French party acknowledge it as to Portugal. 3 


But we had not only the French ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, 


to tempt a ſubſidiary of France, &c. to lend us an aid, if we 
wanted it ; but alſo Senegal, Goree, and twenty-two ſugar 
iſlands, to difpoſe of for ſuch purpoſe, But theſe were not all, 
wie had alſo the dutthies of Bremen and Verden, and the electo- 
rate of Hanover, to offer to the Danes and Scẽ Ae, &c. for 
It appears from the twelfth principle, or argument, that has 
been urged, by the miniſterial advocates, and French party, that 
we ought to have no territories. on, nor connexions with, the 


continent. Hence, they muſt of courſe conſider the principality of 


Hanover, às a dead weight upon us. They have contended, that 
thoſe connexions, cauſed hy Hanower, have been a conſtant drain 


of our treaſures ; have prompted to deſtructive fooliſh meaſures; 


that the balance of power is 'a chimera, a phantom; Hanover 


a gulph of Engliſh wealth, an abyſs, a vortex, that has drawn . 


in, and ſwallowed up all our riches; a millſtone about our 
necks, which has ſunk us to perdition; the origin of all our p 
litical evils, and the ſource of all our miſeries; and which has 


obliged us to enter into ruinous alliances, to the neglect of our 


own true intereſts, *&c. &c. &c. In ſhort, that it has been a 


fountain of all the political miſeries, that a fertile imagination 
can conceive,” or poetical eloquence paint. | 


For my own part, I am not able to recollect all the evils, 


diſtreſſes, miſeries, calamities, diſaſters, and*misfortunes, which 
W 12» es a | have 
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have hook drawn down upon. us, and which the Tories, and 
French party among us, have impuced to our cOnneXIORe: with 
BW this Poor louſy, eee, mean, contemptible ſpat ® it is 
=p ſcarce to be conceived, how much they have. exclaimed ; 
0 Wo, 775 d how happy, they have declared, it would have been for 
| it had _ ſunk. into a lake by an earthquake, or ſwal- 
l | lowed? wp ta, the ocean with all its appendages. Muſt we not 
| think, that che party was ſincexe in all this declamation —7 
| vettive? Can we think, that in drawing this Ant they inten 
ix ed nothing but ſham and mockery, and had not: the leaſt 
1 of ſincerity ? Surely, they could not be ſo. baſe. and mo 
1 as to ſay all this,. and make ſuch declarations, without believ- 
ing them to be true: and is it poliible, ſuch wiſe, didintere al 
men ſhould be miſtaxen? ci! 
Let us then take it for granted, that theſe Fw VG aged 
Hanover, and continental connexions, were both aue and ho- 
i neſt, with regard to the ſentiments, they expreſſed of, this.def 
picable crab-orchard, this Tauſy electerate; and that if we. retain 
| it under our dominion, . it muſt always, be arburden to this n- 
9 tion, and tend conſlantly to involve us; in continental diſputes 
1 | and connexions, without affording, us any Wann er any re 
5 | than it would, if it was in other hands. In ſuch caſe, ar pe —4 | 
1 to prove our Bumilig and moderation, "and to avert the j jealou 
. of the other ſtates of Europe; and to ſhew,. that if we gain, 
Ki territory in one place, ee ourſelves, we were: will 
i! | Ing, at the (ame time, to. increaf the ſtrengek of other nations 
0 | in proportion, with a deſign to preſerve the hal ante of power 
and tk we deſired nothing, but to pull don the proud and = 
violent, for our own ſecurity; and. that of our neighbours ; in 
ſuch caſe, ask, how gomes it about, that we did not offer the 
dute hies Bremen and Verden to the Sweqes, ſor their aſſiſt- 
arice? They 2225 long bare the diſmemberment of thoſe. do- 
minion 55 h great, regret and ill-will to us. How comes it 
about, L al we did not offer part of the electorate of Hanauer 
K 25 duke 7 70 f Helſbein, in order to procure the aid of 50,000 
Har, d ho how comes it to pale, that we did not embrace 
+tpnity, and offer the Danes the dutchy of Helſteia, and 
55 6 of Hanover, molt convenient for: them, in order to 
procure an, pid from them, of 20,000;0r 30,090;men ? By a 
ſcheme of . this; kind, there is no doubt to be made, but a yaſt 
aſhRance might have been procured, at no expence. Such a. 
artitign too, 1 0 have ſettled all the diſputes between the 
ing "if De mark, and the duke of Halſtein, and Nuans. 
Ab r ep me dominions are lo. intermixed, that. the people 
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fcarce know whom to obey; but by a ſhifting of territory, in 
the manner propoſed, all their differences may De ſettled to the 
advantage of both parties. 

Thus we might have gained troops and friends, freed our. 
ſelves from that curſe Hanover, ſhewed our humility and mode- 
ration, our conqueſts without provoking jealouſy, and have 
proved, that we deſired in our wars, only ſecurity for ourſelves, 
and for the liberties of Earvpe ; and to mou the balance of 
wer againſt a'turbulent, unjuſt and barbarous prince, who 
rom his great power and ſtrength, has been the plague of the 
weſtern world, for more than' a century paſt ; and whoſe am- 

| bition has coſt Europe millions of lives, and hundreds of mil- 
lions of money in the interval ſpecified. oO © 
By ſuch an alienation, we ſhould: have turned Hanover to 
| ſome account; and, in ſome meaſure, have indemnified our- 
ſelves for the loſſes, which we have ſuſtained by the poſſeſſion 
of it for fifty years paſt. We ſhould, by ſuch a ſyſtem, have 
thrown'off the dead corrupted carcaſe, that is now united to 
our living body, and have — us ſo long with its ſtench. 
We mould have ſold, and diveſted ourſelves of this cumberous 
load, and had a valuable conſideration for it; as we ſhould have 
gained friends and aſſiſtance, at an important cri. What muſt 
we think of the heads, or of the hearts of people, who never 


thought of, nor propoſed ſuch a meaſure? 
To talk, that this is againſt the laws and conſtitutions of the 
Empire is falfe, and fooliſh to the higheſt degree. How came 
the Queen of Hungary, and the Emperor by their preſent do- 
_ minions? How came the Danes and Swedes by their ſhare of the 
Empire? And laſtly, how came we by the dutchies of Bremer 
and Ferden'? This proves fo weak an objection, that vanity her- 
ſelf could not appear lighter, if ſhe were weighed in the ba- 
lance, If ſuch an event, or partition were to happen, what 
power in Europe ah ft DH INN 
But what would it be to us, if ſome princes 'of che Empire, 


and the princes to whom we alienated and delivered it, ſhould 


by-and-by differ about it? According to the French party, we 
ought to have no connex ions with the continent, as appears in 


argument the twelfth, However, we might have ſtipulated for 


our commerce upon the treaty of alie nation. But if we had loſt 
all our trade extraordinary, that we have by the EIS and e, 


through our 1 of Hanover, we ſhould have been recom- - 
* times told, 5 by the retention of our con neſts ; 8 


penced twen qu 
nay, by the Cod-fiſnery, Louiſiana, and the French Sugar 


French naval power, would have been an ample ſatisfaction. But 
ſuppoſe, we had even given the northern powers all the French 
; e Sugar 


Iſlands only. Theſe acquiſitions, and the r of the 
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advocates, We have been laviſbing away fi fi p 
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Sugar Tllands yy them ?. The depreffion of Me French ous 
45 power, by ſuch an mio, Nog have on, — event, 
walk Fe ſays, 5 5 to' Be wihed ; eſpecially if we 
could obtain an. bl on of the French out of *Lauifiank) 10 
preſerve, * or L excl Tuff 7ve right to thi F „by uch 
conceflions to 1411 friends for their "aid; If this We opt 4 
the caſe, how comes the cighth. game to be advanced b. 
the French and miniſterial p arties, VIZ,. that the retention of ouy 
conqueſts. Would render on neighbours Jealous o vs? Howe- 
ver, if thi ee falſe, the increaſe of bin ge wen 
de true. Here then the French party, anti- continent aligs, an 

miniſterial advocates, 'for an immature peace, are bemmed 
with a dilemma. The alienation of the accuſed fpor Hariov 
would. at worſt free, u. 8s. from, the inconveniencies,” dich fri It fl 


7 7 f 
| brought to our a Urs. TUO Sols 


- By this ſcheme, we m3 it Rave drawn off bur two From 
Germany to e e an nd many northern forces with them; 
and yet have left the E . eie Acfeiided, and bur 
faith 2 e 11 50 
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But, what have. our politicians'been doing ? What have the! 
done 1 What h have we ot for an expence 0 ninety millions ex- 
tradrdinary, the loſs 7 our brave men, and for A ora 
they'gained ? According to the French party 
„ a 1 in Ger 

many laſt year, when they themſelves urge, 505 ovpht not 
to have Menn pf here.” DIA the prefent On 'fpettd* all 
this real, to, keep that millſtone "Hanover" ill About our 
necks? ? And to Wee us to have a perpetual” TuInous con- 
nexion With the continent; ine ſyſtem they have railed and 
aved at, and e for ſo man 11775 paſt to the pir oF hLY,. 
"as . pen cious of political e evils and Incumbritites?” Why 

Rad not they drawn of, our ; troops to Portugal, And feft the Em- 
Pire 40 take & Lare of itlelf; ſince they tell ds, 0e are to bu e no 

cern-; for. it, 105 it were ravaged by the French from tfie Nb; ne to 
Ftp. „et theſe very men keep ti Hops there at vaſt expende, 
though. wanted in Portugal, and alt to defend, chat aceurfed 
1 hs wir and © our Germau alles; wich whom hey argue 
ve 


* 


Con) 


idity and 18 975 
were ſo prathicable and feaſible, that it will be in Vain for any 
abandoned.cayilter, 1001 of power, or any, of che French par- 
e 4 te ers le the force of the argument here ad- 
. 
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— 148 


of 


yer may be in. itſelf, the diſpoſal of it e 
d, and thereby depriving the Freych of the 
1 ſtrength, would have been à judicious 
age, and haye ayerted the c—tſes of poſterity; as well as the 
jealouſie 
much air of z—it—ce thrown on —— : r 
"By ſuch, an, alienation, the Seder might have been drawn 
out, of Pomerania two NEATS ago 3 the Ruſſians induced to quit 
Brandenburg Ag AIP 4, 1h” ing of Pruſſia eaſed, and we re- 
llered from the. urden of the ſubhidy, which we paid to him. 
By. this ſyitem, Denmark might have been induced to have lene 
us all her troops, and to have united with Sueden and Ruffia to 
have drove the French out of the Empire, and to have purſued 
them. acroſs the Rhine into France, TT 20 195107 wh 


But, if this bait would not have allured the Sweder, Danes 


CT +4 o 47 {Sx 


and Ruſjans, might we not haye thrown in an "allotment of 
three or four ſmall French Sugar Iſlands to each; niy, half a 
onen, for they have twenty-four in all? And might not theſe 

v added as /wcrrners, if I may be allowed the pun, to make 


the other temptations gq more glidely down ? The Swedes have 


no. Sugar Iſles in the Welt Indies, nor the Ruffians. The Danes 
have only the barren rock St. Thomas's. Sure ly, ſome of the 
northern powers might have been detached from France; and 
drawn into our intereſts by ſuch powerful temptations and al- 
lurements. We had alſo Goree and e, he diſpoſe of: we 
might alſo have given that Cerberus the Dutch A ſop, which 
would effedually have prevented any jealbuſies, even of the 
French party and Tory faction here, who mortally hate them ; 


han Len Me MY 2:675869,0f commerce We raight have vlIOWs * 


ed them, the right of fiſhing on our coaſts for half #ecentury, 
or for. euer, The keeping the Cod- fiſhery to ourſelves Nes 


have been recompence worth twice as much: for, if ure Were 


0 deprive the Duich of the Herriüg-fhery; they muſt turn 


their hands immediately to che woollen manufacture, aud pfo- 
hibit ours, as they did formerly + what then ſhould we gain by 
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ſcope for our preſent miniſter, to have diſplayed the fecundity 
of his vaſt genius r 
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choice. of expedients, what has been 
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I the preſent generation forgive ſuch politicians,: certainly 


e eſt terms, for having ſo tamely, as well as ſtupidly, made 
| peace, and delivered up their arms. Are not the Cad: be- 
1 * xy, the trade of North Ancrica, and the trade of the French 
5 £. Supar. Hung our arm »„ͤ gin tl 
| * The ſurrender. of the Cod-fiſhery, the tolerating the French 
a in Louiſiana, and the reſtoration; of their Caribbee Sugar Iſlands 
iſ do them, may be juſtly ſaid, to be a furrender of our arms, to 
1 | our molt implacable enemies; whoſe- maxim, in reſpect to us, 
if is like chat of Cato's, with regard to the Carthaginians, ave mmf 
Be deftrayed as her:tics and as rial. How far our poſterity may 
* be induced, to c—rſe the author of the preliminaries, does not 
| require 2 ſpirit of propheſy, to determine. When party and 
faction are dead, things will appear in their true light. Even 
Bolingbroke. himſelf damned his own treaty, and declared the 
French ought to have been reduced in the confederate war for 
ages to come. By 987) leah on TS nf wot aoboow 
I we had parted with three-fourths of our conqueſts: at the 
Caribbecs; nay, if we had admitted any powers, but thaſe of 
_ the. houſe of Bourbon, to poſſeſs the French: Sugar Aſlands, Go- 
tree, Senegal, their Comptoirs in the Eft Indies, and all our 
conqueſts, rather than left them as they are, we had acted ju- 
* diciouſly ;. as thereby we ſhould have depreſſed the naval pow- 
er of France, and if not increaſed out on actually, we ſhould. 
4+ 7 : at 
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(13) 
at leaſt have augmented our maritime ſtrength relatively; juſt 'as 
much 22 we Kaialhed thelrsy and Mons fe ate f cured 
allies, attached them to us by their intereſt, and, by e ſame 
prineiple; rendered them natura enemies to Fran e. 
If we ind actrd in this manner, we batt followed the politi- 
cal ſyſtem of tue glorious Queen Bliaaberb, who ſais to che 
ambaſſador of France: Tell your maſter, if he expect, to 
make conqueſts from the king of Spain, and houſe of Au- 
4 tria; and to enlarge his owii dominions With his acquiſitions, 
% that I will not ſuffer it. If he cb quers the Hates, aud the 
4 French Compiè, thoſe countries ſhall be yielded up to the 
„ Swiſs Cantons, ta enable them to oppoſe the vidlentce of 
« the Auſtrian family; for I intend to'eſtabliſh ſuch à partition 
«of power and dominion, that no one ſhall dare to violate 
4 juſtice towards his neighbour; and that all ſhall be reſtrained 
4 within the bounds of their duty; by the dread of reſentment 
and revenge“ - How noble? After all our glorious ſueceſſes, 
what a ſneaking figure do we make. Juſt ſo we did then, as 
ſoon as queen James came to the throne: Whether that our con- 
duct, after our ſucceſſes, is brave and reſolute, like that of queen 
Elizabeth; or timordus and mean, like that of queen James, we 
will leave to the reader to juge. 


Argum. IX. That ſettlaments on the TERRA FIRMA of New 


Spain, and in their Iſles, would ruin us, Ning us too full 


' Thoſe gentlemen, who have advanced this argument, ſeem. 
to have forgotten, what they have ſaid in the firſt argument, re- 


-lative to the neceflity we are under of furrendering our con- 
queſts; in the ſecond, what they have ſaid of the fuperior abi- 
Jities of the French; in the third, their declamations and ha- 
rangues upon our national debt, poverty, and imbecility ; in 
"the fourth, that even our ſucceſs were not wing io our 
ſtrength, and rather the child of accident, than the legitimate 
—— of power; in the fifth, that we want people; in the 
fixth, tfiat a peace was neceſſary to ſave Portugal, which im- 
plies our weakneſs, All theſe things are as oppoſite to the ſpi- 
rit of the above maxim as heaven to h ll. But this is no 
wonder, for when writers unfortunately combatè truth and rea- 
ſon, they generally entangle themſelves in a maze of incongrui- 
ty and ntradiction. | 5 ge DS 4 38 * TEE by & i 15 | Exe 
A ſettlement at Darien was projected, and undertaken in 
1701 by the Scots;\ This was highly' approved of by that na- 
tion. They were ſo far from apprehending or "dreading. any 
. pernicious effe&s' from it; ol a ruitious Craft of people, that 
they highly reſented our refuſing to protect them. we all know 
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(14 ) 
the reaſon of this, and the handle the Tory, or French par- 
ty here, made of it, to diſtreſs king William, and their country 


in favout'of France, though this king jult before bad taten of 
the' proſcription; diſchutged his Whig Toilets, and tak emti 


| hes into his counſels; who, - in-return,- betrayed all his affairs 


to France; though they y ave. out, chere Was not a Facobite . left 
in cke ation- T OW done to jull him into a profound: feru- 
rity;' that they might firſke their blow more ſuraly and certainly. 
Sod grant! 1 if any ſuch deſigns and plots ſhould be laid in 
faburity; to deſtroy any prince of the houfe of Hanover, under 
the maſt of Friendſhip,” chat they may be timely deteQed, and 
their authors brought to the block and the gallows. We leave 
this. digreſſion, on return to the ſubject. 
But if the Scots, whoſe country is very thinly inhabited and 
who ate ſo poor, that Ne pay one fortieth part of the 
land-rax raiſed on both kingdoms, Fold project ſuch a ſcheme, 
and puſh ie with vigour, without fearing any-difadvantageous 
loſs, or emigration- of 4 what reaſon is there for us to 
dread it,. Who ha ve the ſame uſeleſs hands to plant there ; be» 
ſides great numbers unemployed both in England and Ireland, 
Who might be tranſplanted with good advantage ? $ ſome 
writers, of 'g36d authority, aver, that we have a million of 
people, in the three kingdoms, who might be well ſpared for 
our Colonies, * and the fate receive Ae on their” — 
tation. 

When the Scots ſettled thewſblves at new Colada, the 
Spaniards were terribly alarmed. At that time, for obvious 
reaſons,” on the marquis Canale's remonſtrance, the Scots were 
deſerted, aud the ſettlements ſoon came to nothing. The ap- 
prebenſions of the Spaniards, from the ſucceſs of the Scots, che 
example of our people in the Bay of Campeschy, and Hondu- | 
ras, and on the Muſquito ſhore, prove the  pradticability. of ſet- 
-tling in thoſe parts z-fince we can live even in their moſt un- 
wholſome 14 — — and moraſſes; and the uſe it would be to us. 
But what do good g- ds ! the fortreſſes our brave ſailors 


built in the bay of Honduras moulder i into duſt, by the breath 


df a Britiſh-miniſter, though we are furrounded with trophies 
-of victories, obtained over this ungrateful and baſe people, 
whom, as fir Villiam Codolphin remarks, nothing” will: keep 
within the bounds of Juſtice, but the rod of Aue Rec ad 
dread” of our revenge. 

As to the waſte of our people; I have juſt proved 0 noe: a 
ese f but the miniſterial advocates and the French party 
- here aſſure us, that. we ſhould be ruined by a too great inſſux of 
-riches from conqueſts and ſettlements on the Spantfh rcrra rm. 
One cannot help asking theſe vile — ay "A 
poſſible, 


1 


poſikle, if what they. have, offered, in de third argument, be 


true? Are not theſe a ments as ijncom wpatible,. as light and 
darkneſs, truth and fal Let us ſuppoſe; rn. 
have ſuggeſted, to ferre a turn, that we ate 140 millions. in 
dabr, nnd ths. eee Sue eee ee 
Pole dert, chat We could increaie the halance of our rade Wo. 
ions per annum, would it not be one of the moſt fortunate 
circamfiznces that cauld happen to this'pation, as it would ena- 
bie us to diſcharps the debts of the fate withourdiſtreſs ? And 
as it n free us from the burden of the annual intereſt, we 
pay lor thoſe debts 10 che Patch; &c..? 0 very extrabrdi- 
7 that any ſe of Parfy writers ſhould Art reprefent un, as 
* ed, beggared, ruined nation, through out gfeat 
load uf debts; and then immediately affure us, that an influx of 
riches vearly, 'whith/would Riſchaxgg al thole debrs, and would 
inereafe Gut jadufiry, trade, and flock of.cafh, would prove ur 
ruin; Pane and defiryftion.. This is playing faſt and looſe with 


* 
* 


- 


vengeance ! and blowing bot and cold out of the ſame mouth, 
dn = mahne tdat, one would thipk, every man mult moſt 
cleatly N ac rilers and their patras have ſomes 
hing elle in view, Which; actuates "them, helides che love of 
ruth, and profperity of their count. 
As we are in poſleflion of the Havannab, and all the French 
Catibbee Sugar Iflands, If we carry on the war one year longer, 
we may, by making a few ſettlements in proper fituations, 
which we could point out, cut off the communication between 
New and Old Spain; the fatal conſequences of which, to the 
French' and Spanlards, and the incapacuy they muſt. be in from 
thence, 0 carry on the war, are ſo evident, that it would be 
affront to the readers underſtanding, to attempt an elueidation: 


or at leaſt, till ſuch a ttuth ſhall meet with aſſurance bold-enqugh - 


to deny it, which poſſibly may happen among miniſterial adyo- 
cates, and the French party. BAT, l enn To ?IOTLGE wr 
Bat it has been obje&ted, that no ridiculope-abſurdity,might 
de wanting to ſupport a bad cauſe, that the. ſtares. of Europe 

have agreed on the indiviſibility of the Spaniſh. Indies, and that 
conqueſts ſhall be made on the Terra Firma by any nation. 
Nothing can be more notoriouſly falſe. > a, 


; Ip Ws > 38 ks & 3: $5448 5, 
ro By the treaty made at the H ue with the Emperor. in 1/790, 


= 


the Engliſh and Dutch were allowed to keep whatever, conqueſts 
they could make ftom the Spaniards in the Weſt Jadies. By the 
South · ſea act, the company was allowed to make conqueſt and 
to keep chem, and he queen's ſhips, were to aſſiſt them. What 
folly, or front, muſt ſuch writers have! But, why not keep Hu- 


— % 


Argum. 
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| brought them to Fro the bin of defliructlon, 424 


— — 
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Ae. X. Tt 4s affeited, "by aitaifterial advocates, "ad. the 
French „ Tuar bobs pt to  furrender ou our congueſſs 
that we are not xl Age anbitious VieWs, and fo Prave.c "ar 
MODERATION." ann 
This is:Gumaring us with 1 cance! Political” modi ration 
it is true, in ſome circumſtances,” is 4 proof of ' hninanity in 
querors, but in others cruelty” and conſummate ſtupidity. 


were compating with a bear or a wolf for my life, a ip 
4 "E ve "him. Tabs wich 15 2465 


tator ſhould recommend it to me, to give 
ration,” I ſhould think him a conſpiraror to deftr eltroy me, and t 


| be deſerved ſome immoderate ſtabs himſelf.” 


Aſter the Romans had ſubdued the Erne zwe 3 in the ſe- 

cond Punic war, and obliged them to articles of peace, 15 55 

put it out of their power to moleſt them with impunity, 

95 _ have ſafely pra aQtiſed the v of mode 9 1 — 

id they? No: on ce by baſe 0 they excited 
the African powers againſt chem, began ah other un wat war 
then, 7 Ta 
and chicanery, entirely deſtroyed them. Here the h 
for practiſing the virtue of moderation. with ſafety, 5 We er Tint 
lis Emilius ſubdued Perſius, con quered Greece 
Its ptr 8 —— not fatiefled, ul the a 
2 them of their treaſures, murdered r rinci 
and carried the reſt as hoſtages to Nome; 2570 they is 
prifoned tos their em baſſadors, or at leaſt retained them 2 
inclinations, of whom the famons Polbiur'w one. ere 
was place for them to have exerciſed the virtue o 5 
but they thought it impfudent; yet they were deemed great. po- 
1 and wiſe ftatefmen; and Toon after, by their Judicious 

jo 451 conduct, acquired the dominion” of the whole 
worl, 


But, when u lefter Sbwerd by the good proviten nee of God, | 
by accident, by a bold and lucky rok, or bw a ſeries of 
good fortune and ſuccefles, ariſing from An extraordinary con: 
currence of circumſtanees, Mall obtain the ſuperiority. over an 
implacable and cruel enemy, "whoſe znimoſity is excited by. 72 
ligious ſpite and rage, as well as by civil hatred and enmity :, 
ſuch caſe, not to ſtruggle and contend, to preferve at af Na. 
that ſuperiority acquired, "and that ſecurity tleceffary, ” is ſtupi | 
dity and infatuation, inſtead of humanity And md, ration ; 3 It is 
eruelty to ourſelves, to our friends, to our aſties, to'dur nejgh- 
bouts, to oùr poſterity, ad to the human race. Ie is likewiſe 
a mark of diſreſpect, and contempt both of = and religion. 


It is giving the bear and wolf, with whom we fight, moderate _ 


ſetting them | 


ſtabs, for fear we ſhould deftroy them; ànd * 
looſe, 


«x : 
„ WF] 
looſe, to deſtroy ourſelves, aſtex we have hampe 


— = 


med chem, and 


BY n them ſafe io our uammels, gr toils, This dofiking G- 
kh + - 


deration molt therefore ſarely come from. th: enemy, and B's 
Agents. It is their conſtant practice, to preach up. moderation, 
Def 82 enen ar, 
when they gain the upper band. 1 


en t e 1 
2-5. af © 5 = OG 
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I4 the firſt, ſecond and third arguments, we are told, hat 
dur enemies will not make peace wich us, but, on, their. own 
terms; that thev are ore powerful than we zathat We are ex- 
hauſted, beggared, loaded wich debts, and guined g and yet 
here we are adviſed to make; a+ ſurrender of gur eanqueſts to 

make this enemy more powerful. But does got common feoſe 

teach us, that weakneſs, and conqueſts are a contradictipn, an 


abſurdity? We are richer, we ate more powerful, We have | 


wreſted from the enemy ten millions ſterling of its foreign 


wade; we can take all the reft, if we pleaſe,, and ſink. its £0- 
adjutor as low as itſelf is. When, by our valour, at a vaſt ex- 
pence, which. muſt weaken us prodigicuſly, if not paid by the 


enemy; we have acquired a ſuperiority, that we can keep, ſhall 
we be ſo toolith, as. to: ſurrender gur conqueſts, give up our ad- 
vantages, part with our 0 weaken ourielves, loſe the 
opportunity of paying off our national debts, and ꝓut it into 
the power of our tancorous enemies to deſtroy us? No: let t 

not do any ſuch thing; rather let all Scl ind ſink in the ocean 

The retention of out conqueſts will reverſe both dur oπ¼nß, and 
our enemy's fortune. But, ſhall we part with theſe dear; bought 
blefiings, and expoſe ourſelves to deſtruction, becauſe ſome! gant« 
ing French avilts tell us, by ſuch conduct we ſhall acquire the 


character of moderation? This is practiſing the ſame artifice 


with as, that the fox did with the raven, that had a piece of 


cheeſe in his mouth. Shall we be ſo ſtupid, as to ſuffer dure 


ſelves. to be gulled, by French Papiſts, out of our cheeſe; ahd 
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our enemies are too ſtrong for us; if they will not p us —4 
charges of the war, by a caption of what” we av vired, . 
though they e ne, forced us into ſuch wa 
if we are beggared; if we owe ,our good” ſaceeſs only 0 3 N 
chance, &c. Why do they recornſeitd aſs deration to us? An : FS 
inferior and feeble fituation Will, pg pale of the practice of 
the virtue; it being the part on! 335 2 ſupetior and r 
nant power, t diſcayer ſuch a diſp poſition, "= dene 03. mie 
But thè great Florentine. 1 Was of a ver) Ufſererit 
ſentiment from the preachments of theſe” deceivers; for he 
taught, chat lenity was generally eſteemed the ee of imdeci⸗- 
lity, cowardice, and pufilanimity; and chat it provoked infutfes | 
and+affronts, inſtead of Pre -uring, and <onciliating affection 
and en This moderation. was the 'capital fault 7 grand 
error of Walpale's Weak, timid, "and e adminiſtra- 5 
tion, from the year 1725, to the ſettins of His power in che : 
year 17423 and by this moderation, 5 contempt of the Spa- 
niards was excited, Jenkins Joſt his ear, and we drew on cur- 
ſelves a war in 1740. When we demand of che Spaniards; it 
ſhould not be with complaiſance and i Pi Wh the im. 
perious voice of thunder and lightefiing ear all ye future 
miniſters ! the language of our ambaſſidor* at that"covrt, - Viz; 
Sir Mil iam Gidilfhin, in his letter to my lord A., ir glin: . "6 77 
ir be Spaniſh humour, that they a 755 ply abel Nartiq and 
46 Seriouſly. o conſerve 720 Sricnaſhip, 4 of ich” only a2 they 1 
&, dread; and that the 22 Non of fear ao more ee wig 
« giate avi th them than the: offices of kinantſs.” © . ny 
Moderation is, therefore, rather the virtue of monks in eat- 
ing, than of inferior ſlates and princes in acquiring and con- 
ſerving power and dominion. None, but a prince vuſtly ſope- 
4 rior to each oſ bis neighbours can practiſe ſuch ba virtue, with 
= regard to the reſignation of his power; when Providence has, 
| . from/ the approbation of his cauſe, thrown an addition of 
Rrenoth. and territory into his hands; or, at leaſt, he cannot 
do it, without becoming the hatred. and contempt of his peo- 
pie, the {corn of his enemies, the ſucer of his Allies, and the ; 
mockery and derifion of diſtant ſtates. Thus queen Ann yen - 
dered herſelf the ſcorn of che king of "Morocco, by the peace 
He. made with che French in 17127 PH appear from that princc's . 
| letter ro her majeſty... A little after he came to the throne; ! james b 
the firſt made an infamous peace with Spain; and, by his fpirit 
inf moderation, acquired the title of Rex pacrfirit; and queen 
James. Oaburnt infornuis us, that this peace Was procured: by : 
/Þribing every one of his miniſters, attendantz, :and courkiers. 
EFrom a pretended principle. of humanity, he ſhunned war, and 
became the ſcorn of the whole earth, though his minions, and 
ES 8 | the 
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the ſycophants about him, dignified him with the appeliation of 


, Salomon, „The ſevere joke of Henry the fourth, 
on account. of this title, is well Know. 


4% #3 4 44 * 
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- _ 1-fraw, the avi/eſt too, -, WRen his Hatterers had prevailed on 


** namely, How raych it an coſt, how ſong Taſt,and which fide 
e e 5 of it?” Behold che witdoin of the king 
of modiratian |, 


Fa 2 


F141 #4. 
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After having, therefore, by good Providence, obtained ſuch 


ence of: ſome. groſs deluſion, and the moſt pernicious counſels, 
that work upon him like a ſort of ſorcery. God grant! that 
we may never have ſuch a prince; and let us rejoice, that, 
under the wiſe counſels of our philoſophic miniſter, it is ĩmpoſ- 
ſible to apply the political obſervation to the preſent times; 
and therefore that it is meant only, to be conſidered a5 theore- 
tic politics. ee e mis gang 


When Charles the twelfth of Saveden was a minor, che Czar, 


the Dunes, the king of Poland, all fell upon ſeveral parts of his 
dominions 4. becaule their fityation was neceſſary, and conveni- 
ent for them. The Czar. conquered | Liv wa, Cærelid, Tight, 
and part of Finl nd, and kept them. The Danes conquered 
the dutchies of Br. nen and Verden, and afterwards fold them : _ 
they; likewiſe vindicated the tolls of the Soun?, and excluded 
the Suede from the freedom thereof; and afterwards tipped 
the duke of Fal of half of his dominjons. The Dutch con- 
quered Java, and kept it; 1 hat Bilgrade and all 9 
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and retain both; the Spariards part of Italy; the French, fines 
the peace of the. Pyrenees, , have ;conquered-.the Alſacec, the 
which conquered countries amount to one third of their annual 
income. The duke of Anjou too has conquered Spain and 
the Indies, by the affiltance of the French, Icheſe are all, ex- 
cept the acquiſizions of the Turks, unjuſt conqueſts; and yet 


\ - 


the vickors retain them to this day. Ia the purſuit of a jult. 


and honeſt war, we have ſubdued a few--iſlands in the Welt In- 


? 


ee addizjonal taxes, incurred by the War? 


mong che mals of abe peoples tu drivs us to 
1 . E 8 1 * LA a 
0 1615519 38 buflagm youteb DAE: ae an nk = 3 E. 

Ny lord Bolipghroce obfervesy Te, dom imibnsttef Fance Wels by 

common conſent, on every treaty, more and more extended i Ree Bur- 

riers, on ail üdes, were more ſtrengthened; thoſe of ber neighbous 

: weakened, State of Eur . | 

ies a hah 9407 151K 2 9 2 297 * any 
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any ſhamefal- 2 of our & 4 


ht pay about eight penice to the pound 
for their taxes extraordinary, which was compenſated by other 
cucumſtances.o 'A mighty matter truly? 3 Denpaog ram, 
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216in-0:5XT-"Itis pretended by wiinifteridl adyocates, and the 


Fre nei partpihere> may buntabity riguirts, that We Jfeould make 
act jap rm, orb by” 

os — Da us ff ; 804 r „% ndr 

Hit Sproxes ahy-thi eee mc "it proves, 

that e Bughe toturn Quakers'in politics, 48. 't6 Yield to 6ur 


encroaciing.gnengy whitevzthis” Ambition afick tdpatity may 
dictate. ropreventhe:eftuiſt6n'of the blood of our chu men. 
Sucbopolities fron an old Weian; Haranguing ane apton 
and-cloſe cf n ,0c u ut, would Ve congri oe engugh. 
But to heariuchr ſtuff from che ãdvbcates fla prime miniſter, 


der ab the head: ot b yrear kingae which ie THfolced, bY are 
paeious and cturbulent heighbbur, iͤ au lie of 


in due highelt 
ridicule, ſcorn and contempt. in onto & YO IN 8 
: . _ 1 8 „ : 3 
He, chat is the cauſe of an unjuſt war, is ile eruel chufe nf 


| all the 6ffukoh of human "bl66d,” which'is ſpilt in it 5 He 45 the 


eruel murderer of every perſon that falls by it; to him ll the 
gailt ought: to be imputed; To fuſfer inroads, invaſions, mur- 


ders and robberies of our conmtrymen, to paſs without political 


revenge, is the greateſt cruelty; and is the way not only to be 
murdered, and deſtroyed, with all the circumſtances of inhu- 
manity and barbarity, but alſo to be made ſlaves of and idola- 
ters in the final iſſue. Our enemies fight againſt us, animated 


as much, with religious ſpite, as with rapaciqus ambition, poli- 


tical rancour, and commercial avarice. Not to reſiſt them with 
the utmoſt fortitude and bravery, till we have put it our of their 
power to injure us, as far at leaſt as poſſible, is to renounce 


our God, to deſert our religion, and to * our innocent 


babes to a moſt abominable worſhip and deteſtable idolatry ; as 


well as to a moſt cruel ſlavery and odious exiſtence: To ſpill 


our blood, againſt the cruel and ſavage French, is to fight the 
battles of heaven, of the inteieſts of mankind, of liberty, of 
humanity. To lay down our arms, juſt as all thoſe bleſſings are 
ſecuring, is betraying all thoſe intereſts; under the ſpecious pre- 


.tence and ridiculous notion of humanity; and of 1 


of che effuſion af human blood. That is, we muſt ſuffer bears 
and wolves, to live at large, and deſtroy mankind at pleaſure, for 


* 4 
1. Die 


_ fear ſome lives might be loſt, in ſecuring them within their own 
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The iniſterial advocates, who contend. for an immature and 
2255 e know Well enough, that this cant of the effuſion 
od, ig all m, ſtarted to abuſe the compaſſionate. 
aalen, Who BIR weak! heads aud tender hearts piandiare - 
unable f to combine 4 fufftient number of ideas, and felations, 
to perceive, from knie Tefule, chat iH timed humahity, tender- 
ve compa 5d, are; in certain Gaſes} the moſt horrid! bar. 
ruthty, ws in truth chey are in chis caſe.” The bo. 
Injcian. muſt fometimes der the furgech, regardleſs f . 

ent Tries, MakF free wirh the lancer; Probe, and meiäber Lease, 

10 prevent greater calamities Se HIWO! 543 03 Ara 66 n 

B There is Ine nder ind likewiſe; namely ;/1bj>yourinet 
1 vindicating your rights, and reaſſuming your trade; which have 
5 ſos po raviſhed from you by the hands of rapacious French men, 
| betrayed by the wicked hearts of corrupt Engliſomen ; you 
be, will leave the fands in the three Kingdoms 10 ſtarve, or at feaſt 
| 9 10 waſte their lives ia wretched tmcomfortable -exiftence, "for 
t of the means of exerting themſelves in honeft induſtry. - 

ML 100 up the Whole: Ts \ the . er et innocent vibes 
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E every . you enjoy, — their own dominion, 
and to their own caprice, pride, pic of domineering, avarice, 
and other ſiniſter views. eh 2 468 4 
It is certain, no man whuld' join -in Ache ſyſtem; but one 
who is Illured by preſent "intereſt; eorrupted by baſe pafftons, 
or dazzled with pecaniary dab s Take away the pro- 
fte of p ſts, pl ces, off ces, pn ens, pr m ＋ſes, Kc. 
and fee. how many advocates, for ſuch a fyſtem of humuni 
will f remain, Whilſt the m st r can make his own panepyrie 
and. ar, ve Wa $00,000'1. pet annum in his unds ready 70 
daſs. 00 t rs, and to be diſtributed as each ſhalhmeriteby 
ſu 91101 to the 35 ed dictates; it would be nhοο¾τοι 
4555 5 Equired 3170 againſt 65. In the lit of the pt 
chat fa b 1686 40 1878, by way of diſtirgtiog from all 
. others, called” che penſion pt, we fee 4 m- Arty 
gained! by A Lelkupt couft, to go its drudgery, and to betray. 
their eddy to Lewis the fourteen; for much leſs confidera- 
tions, than hole mentioned, above. Some Wende ſcendeg 2 m 
i baſe * 
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| baſe tak any fer a dinner at court every day Joring be - 
ons. A catalogue of theſe honourable gentlemen, gl 


triots, and virtuous ſtate worthies, 1 have before: mes with 
of their appointments. oy + 82 T ſee my lord foo 
man cuts à high figure. If the ſame. baſeneſs, avarice, and 
corruption ſhoald deſcend to his poſterity, w Wo wand be. aſto-- 
 nifhed ? 'Nob-litas ſela atque unita ,wirtus g. Rut virtue Oblite- 
rates meanneſs of birth, and raiſes the vulgar 10 real dignity ; 
whilſt baſeneſs of heart, that lurks behind a far, finks an ek. 
aked origin, to the loweſt peg of e e beneath. 
the level of the meaneſt and work. of the. vulgar. Hl . 


e 5 . hat Can ᷑noblt villains; Aeg eee Jung Shin 1 
e Alas not all the hid of all the'Heroards: 58 H Ve 5 195. | 


\rdriflices Things; in 3s Big an orb as Sela, chough one Ip ünR 
2 and the other was a ſon of E. 1 . man re 
make the man. Yor nt ; 

But, let theſe chioge be as We A. * be te ; 
to expoſe all ta certain. "deftraQion, to. ſave a few; as it would 
be ſolly to hazard the whole body, a preſerve, a martified finger, 
or to retain a nail or an ear, withou which the machine. might 
remain in healch and full vigour. I ſhall therefore leave this 
ridiculous argument, that . we 4ught to male an immature Peat, 
66/ #9 prevent the effuſion of human load, to, monks, mercenaries, 
women and children, having, Ic ws als bt; * 
| __ ther wp prejudiced, and ene ſen | 1 


t alte XII. That « We 1 5 1 blut, to 125 caſts 
From: 'wontimentad.connexionsy. a an the German 4b. Ba 1 . 
This implies two things, viz. firſt, that all continen ental ON + 
nexions are ruinous; ſecandly, that it was. neceſſary to reſerve 

_ thoſe, which we had formed, till, we bad a peace. The anti- 
continental doctrine was never: thought of, till at we ea and 
CO ms Jaye the firlt e lcended che B Britifh cons; 
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ſeflions, . + 1} et . 

But the truth is, we can preſerve theſe by our fleet, provided 
we preſerve our continental connexions: but as France has the 
art of dividing the powers of the continent by her money, ſhe 
will gain- a general aſcendancy, unleſs we throw ourſelves into 
the ſcale, and aſſiſt ber opponents. If we leave her, to extend 
her power and influente without controul, on the continent, 
what will become of our trade in all Germany, Holland, Flan- 
ders, and Italy? Can we ſuppoſe, if France holds thoſe powers 
in ſubjeMion, and under her controul, that ſhe will ſaffer them 
to trade with us? It is abſurdity to imagine it. That ſhe would 
have been capable of doing this, we ſaw clearly in the years 
1702 and 1703. What would have been the fate of the Em- 
, Pire, if the duke of Marlboreugh had not gained the battle of 

Blenheim in 1704? It is eaſy at leaſt to gueſs, what would 
have been the conſequence, if Britiſh troops and treaſures had 
been withdrawn from that alliance. When this defection hap- 
pened in 1712, the power of the confederates mouldered away, 
and came to nothing. All allow, that we were the ſoul of the 
- confederacy. „55 | ot 

Can the Dutch ſtand before the power of France, without our 
aſſiſtance? Can this poſlibly be, when, in the late war, the 
Dutch, the Empire and the Engliſh united, Were conſtantly de- 
feated in e Fergrr-op-erm was taken, in fight of- 
all their united force Mf the French were maſters of the Dutch 
ſailors, and could command all the ports of Germany by her 
power at land, what would their fleet ſoon be? It is eaſy to 
perceive, ſince we have ſeen it once triumph in the channel over 
the united ſquadrons of the Engliſh and Dutch. % 
If we examine, how the French came. by the exorbitant 
power they enjoyed, when in the zenith of their inſolence, . 
cruelty, pride, power, and ſplendor, we ſhall find, it was ow- 
ing to our neglect of continental connexions with our natural 
allies, and to our uniting and conſpiring with France in her 
views of conqueſt. My lord. Bolingbroke * obſerves, © England 
© engaged to att a part in the French conſpiracy, againſt the 
0 peace and liberties of Europe: ' nay, againſt her own peace 
« and her own liberty: I mention it with the utmaſt regret and 
«« indignation. She was a bubble, and a.bubble's part is 
«« equally wicked and impolitic, p. 282. Charles II. expoſed 
the ten provinces of the Netherlands to the mercy of France, 

“ abetted her deſigns on the continent, that ſhe might abett 
his deſigns on his own kingdom, p. 283, 285. Vhatever 


® See his Hiſtory of Burage, vel. T. 


' 


„ his 


1 
10 his conduR YHEAG comme it is, MI Endet eſtäbhbed the : 
of * of France in Europe, 285. England was 


0 hBW le £0 dais To res" of 'Friwes 2 Arillthe , 

Ten sWoré in a way te de Tubdded, 5. 206. be 1 

FA and, no N = 11 
<< growth df Pranee from being pged an Pine — f mt 
„lee eee, dis by an ba „ 

46e, p.298, Phe ere of dym th 7 8 bit 

«the ſceosdb Mad bn he uſu — oh ll 


And che King of Euglahd had ae | | 

cn Vol; I. p ; Bit” the” crime w 7500 rhe — the Wi 

_ ®contraty 4 nation eried 6ut- 55 againſt it, ren hilſt Wo 

"it! WA query rat wah P. 4* England had bern eth r an 4h 

« idle fpbctator of n ther 'paſſed* on" the coifibef It or'a 

„ faint and uneertain ally, Agatuft France, or Warft 8 d ſore | 1 

* ally of her ſide, or a partial mediator between 8 And the 5 i 

powers confederated in their common defence. By this he — 

a acijuired ſte" exorbitant power, 45 gabe him at Haft "well. 5 
N Guse hopes of acquiring the Spaniſi monarchy” for his 
mily, p. 12, l By this the reduction of her power was 

60 RR. a difficult task, p. 15. Before the revolution, the 

*:'penerh]"Intereſt"of Europe had been too much ieplefted by 
us g And Hue, under the umbrage of prerogative, had been 
hes well nigh eſtabliſned among us, p. 115. At the end of the 
4 confederate war, we ought” to have reduced France, and 
«« ſtrengthened her "neighbours mach more than we did: We 
_ * ought to have reduced! her power, for generations to 
„ come: p. 110. The folly of the neighbours of Lewis the 
«fourteenth ſuffered him, to form à formidable frontier: ©' She 
% might have been'obliged, at the treaty of Lrrech, to have 
«< 'demolifhed her fortreſſes, and to Rave ſacrificed them to her 
< -own'immediate relief, and to the future ſecutity of ker neigh 


hours; [+ 12 R 1 „„ 6491 ie) 182 0 6 351 
Again, he ime anchor obſerves, in his ſtate ef tne nation, 9 
that! e. Frager wa left too powerful "at the ertefy of Dreht: © -i 
e Nrbm the "Is ceny f Weſtphalia, and ffom 0 Pyrenean tw it 
«<: theneceſliot? Sr king William, the power and dei df 0 
Funes dad Pforu p together, and Were Yedome e exbrbi- Wn 
e mt} N Ne efforts 54 been made MERLRHOrS Yes dice, : 17 
„deuter afy/fufficient'ts reſiſt her” potobr, No jealhyes nad - 
hee coded n pfeparstions had” beer in Ade, 40 47 | 4 
pH her V on ee Gert the OE: 6e 1 
S paniftrptxo uft hyrtd the houſe og Bosrbon! Tren fe re. iN 
recen ens alarf- wes EE; Wich- oute Rate been | 
1 

* Yet the 3 TI v 1 


< taken 


c taken ſooner. The ſpirit of our court was changed, the 
c eyes of our people were opened, and all men ſaw how ne- 
c ceſſary it was, to preſerve the ſucceſſion of the Spaniſh mo- 
% narchy to the houſe of Auſtria; inſtead of ſuffering it to fall 
h & into that of Bourbon, which was excluded from it by the moſt 
«© ſolemn engagements, p. 328. The frontier of France has 
e been the great ſupport of her power, as wiſe men ſaw eigh- 
ty years ago; it is now more compact than ever by the ac- 
«* quiſition of Lorain, p. 384. The court of Vienna has over- 
% loaded her allies for more than half a century paſt— Some 
“ conclude from hence, that cue /rould nigl & the inter: ſes of the 
& hnuſeof Auſtria ; and ſhould be regard, of all tha! pufjes on 
&* he continent for time to come. But ſurely ſuch cen luſions are 
«© vey falſe. —lt was our negle& of the general intereſt of 
* Europe from 1660 to 1688, that gave to France the means 
of raiſing an exorbitant power. The principle of -{i/ti' g.the 
„ powwers un the continent will continue, as long as the diviſion + | 
« of power and property, in Europe, continues the ſame. We 
«© are indeed an iſland : but if a ſuperior power gives law to 
« the continent, J apprehend, it will. give it to us, — Our fore-- 
« fathers were j-alous of the power of the houſe of Aria. 
% The exorbitant power of the two branches of that of Bour- 
« gon give us the ſame cauſe of apprehenſion now; tor this 
«© reaſon we ought to aſſiſt the former againſt the latter, p 416, 
&« 417, 418.“ A wiſe prince bears no regard to other ſtates, 
« but what ariſes from the coincidence and repugnancy of their 
«ſeveral intereſts ; and this regard muſt vary, as theſe intereſts 
* oO; 1 ee ey % 
To the ſame purport too lord B—th obſerves : ©. That we 
can never recur too often to this point; that 'whoever knows 
<< the hiſtory of this government, can judge of its intereſts and 
its dangers, muſt know, that it has been and ought to be, 
«« the conſtant principle of politics, by which this nation muſt - 
abe ever governed, to keep down the power of the houſe of 
e B:urbon, That if ſhe now acquires'ever fo little addition to 
« jt, in its conſequences, the religion, trade, liberty and in- 
« dependency of this nation will inevitably be undone. —That 
to prevent this power from encreaſe, we muſt /upprrt [ome 
great power on the continent, capable to ſtand for a time till 
«+ confederacies may be formed againſt her, p. 106 +.” 
Again: Neither this nation, nor any other, can ſtand a- 
* lone, and without allies, By gaining power at land the Ro- 
% mans deſtroyed the Carthaginians. A little acceſſion of 
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. | For this ſame reaſon we ought now to affiſt the king of Pruſſia as 


far as we are able, 5 F Faction detected, 
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e power to France muſt put her in à condition, to compel the 
cc .auhole collected maritime power of Enrepe to contend with us. 


« Tt is certain, France may reduce half ber armies, and em- 


_ «ploy her expence in fleets. —Experience proves, that we may 
e be invaded ;—we muſt be mad then, to confide entirely in 
cc our naval force, when the reſt of Europe ſhall be reduced to 
« a dread of, or dependance on France, which lies within 
«© three hours ſail of our coaſts, and only ten of our capital, 
ic 110. | = ' | \ 

e have cited the ſentiments of two great politicians, with 


regard to continental connexions, which are diametrically oppo- 


fite to the doctrine of our preſent miniſterial advocates, and 
French party. We have no reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity or abi- 
lities of either; eſpecially as the maxims of the' firſt are a re- 
proach upon his own treacherous conduct, and as. the laſt was 


eſteemed an oracle by the anti-continentaliſts, when he oppoſed 


the timorous, puſillanimous adminiſtration of Walpo/:. 

But, if a nation can ſtand by itſelf, and preſerve a reſpectable 
figure, why does France ſeek confederacies, buy neutralities, 
hire troops, : purchaſe allies, ſubſidize all the powers of Europe, 
&c. in order to ſupport her meaſures, and riſe ſuperior to her 
natural enemies; if we are inferior to France in men, as. the 


French party here aver, how much more neceſſary to us, to 


| ſupply our natural defects by theſe arts, which the French prac- 


.tiſe with all their power? Our public credit hinders us more 
than equal to the French in money affairs; and our fertility in 


natural riches ſets us ſuperior, The lands of England, with 


the ſame culture, produce above a third more than thoſe of 


France, as we learn from their writers in huſbandry, and as we 


obſerved from our long reſidence there. Hence we have more 


men to ſpare, relatively conſidered, for the arts of ſuperfluity 
and war ; and our ſuperior credit and riches enable us to hire 
more from our neighbours, But, if we renounce all continental 
expences and connexions, how is this to be done? | 


We have ſeen above, that France acquired all her exorbitant 


power by our neglecting our natural allies on the continent, thro? 


the wickedneſs and corruption of our princes and their mini- 


ſters. We loft the opportunity of pulling down this ſame exor- 
bitant power, by the wickedneſs, treachery and corruption of 
queen Ann's miniſters. And it ſeems, that we ſhall loſe another 


opportunity of demoliſhing the ſame power, through the — 


If all the nations in Europe were equal in power; if we 


had no foreign commerce on the continent, nor any colonies or 
ſettlements to protect, and all Europe was of one religion, it 


woould be neceſlary to form alliances with the continent. But 
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(28) 
how much more, as things ſtand at preſent ? The Carthaginians 
neglected to ſupport the Samnites againſt the Romans, and fell 
victims to the Roman power. We cannot preſerve our religion, 


our liberties, our commerce, nor the balance of power, without 
continental connexions. He. who will not ſee this, muſt have 


ſomething elle to darken his underſtanding, beſides truth and a 


| regard to the welfare of Old England. 


It was ſaid by a Roman ſtateſman, that there was no abſur- 


| dity, but what ſome -antient philoſopher had defended. With 


equal truth, we may ſay, that there is no foolery in politics, but 
what ſome modern flateſmen and politicians have adopted. . If 


. a weak prince, ſuch as James the firſt, take a whim into his 


head that is ridiculous : or a corrupt miniſter infuſe ſuch an one, 


all things run to wreck, and ruin in the ſtate, If a prince from 
a natural cowardice ; from a miſtaken humanity ; from a wron 
biaſs given to him by a preceptor; from ridiculous notions infuſe 


into him by his miniſter or favourite, who is under foreign in- 
fluence; from a hatred to buſineſs, and a love of pleaſure ; 


from a heavy, gloomy, and inactive temper; I ſay, if a prince 


the corruption, by foreign influence, of a miniſter who blinds 15 
him, and raiſes a duſt by the falſhoods he infuſes, the artifices 


from any or either of theſe ſhould take it into his head, that 


this kingdom is to avoid all continental connexions, as this iſle 
is ſeparated by the ſea; and that we might ſee all Europe, from 


 ÞB:Igr-d: to the Pillars of Hercules, involved in blood and 
ſlaughter, without any other emotion than thoſe ariſing from 


compaſſion for the ſufferers; in ſuch circumſtances, and under 


the influence of ſuch æ prince, we could not expect to enjoy our 
liberties long. We know the conſequence of ſuch conduct in 


Charles the ſecond's reign, and the exorbitant power to which 


it raiſed France. 


Thus, from the weakneſs of a prince who cannot ſee, or from 


he employs, and the pecuniary influences he direQs ; the baſeſt 
meaſures may be adopted, a kingdom may be ruined, a prince 
become the ſcorn of foreigners, and contempt of his own ſub- 


jects, and yet know nothing of the matter. Under ſuch a prince, 
. oppoſition to infamous and ruinous politics will be called ambi- 


tion, diſloyalty and faction; and patriotiſm will be denomina« 
ted turbulency and diſcontent, . 


| Arcum: XIII. Miniſterial advocates, and the French party 
argue, That ave ought to make peare,' becauſe the terms the French 


hawe off red, are ſafe, advantagecus ard bonourable, We ſhall 


* 


obſerve a few things, with regard to each of the epithets be- 


| , owed on the preliminaries. 
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4s to the ſafety of this peace, wherein does it confift? Is it 
jn our colonies or fiſheries in North America? Theſe are as 
much expoſed to be harraſſed, by the ceſſion of Louiſiana to our 
enemies, as they were before the war. This the miniſterial ad- 
 vocates themſelves acknowledge. By the Lakes,' by the Ou. 
bache, by the Ohio, we may be invaded juſt as eafily as before. - 
The Indians, by French artifices, may be incited againſt us; 
nay, forcgd into a war with us, by their intrigues and hoſtili- 
ties, as they were before'this prefent war began. Our coaſts of 
Newfoundland may be inſulted, as they were before the war. 
Our Sugar Iſles, in the Weſt Indies, have no more ſafety than 
before the war began. Nor has our trade any more ſecurity than 
it acquired by the treaty of Aix. 5 „ 
But ſuppoſe, as ſoon as we have evacuated all our conqueſts, 
France ſhould march an army into We/iphalia, and ſeize the ter- 
ritories of our allies again, what ſhall we have left for all our 
- conqueſts ? What ſecurity have we, that this ſhall not be done? 
Will you ſay, the king of France's reya! word? Your reply 
would be laughed to ſcorn, Will you ſay, the imbecility of 
the French? We aſk of you then, how you- came to advance 
the firſt ſix arguments, ſetting forth the ſtrength and reſolution 
of France, our impotence, want of hands, want of troops, in- 
ability to raiſe the ſupplies, and to retain our conqueſts, &c,? We 
are well ſatisfied, that the peace, we ſhall make with France, is 
ſo far from bringing either ſafety or ſecurity to us, or our allies, 
that, on the contrary, it is made only with a view to break it, as 
ſoon as France and Spain can revive their naval force. Theſe 
men cannot urge, that their weakneſs will prevent ſuch a rup- 
ture, ſince they urge, that we are unable to contend any longer 
with them, or to vindicate our conqueſts, France is ſtill in ſuch 
litical health and vigour, Here theſe diſputants are entangled 
in a dilemma, and perplexed with the ſnares of a contradiction. 
But what is this one? The whole ſyſtem is one maſs, one chaos 
of abſurdity. and contradiction; where the jarring elements 
ſtruggle againſt, and combate with each other. What a bleſſed _ 
ſtate of ſafety we are in! This ſafety we have purchaſed at the 
expence of ninety millions. 3 5 
By the ſixth article of the treaty of U!rechz, the French re- 
nounce all advantages in trade, above what other nations en- 
joy; and the Spaniards engage, that we ſhall enjoy all the pri- 


vileges, Which are granted to the moſt favoured nation. It is 


well known, that this article is broke through by colluſion be. 
tween the two crowns ; and that the French have a trade in this 
illicit way, which amounts to not leſs than two millions ſterling 


per annum? Whilſt, at the ſame time, we are harraſſed and 


= = Rs : they 


(30) 
they find any /:g2v50d on board, though cut in Jamaica, or any 
dollars, though received in the ſame iſland, What ſecurity 
have we obtained againſt theſe illicit and cruel practices? None 
V F 
To mend the matter, we have engaged to demoliſn our for- 
treſſes at Honduras, have renounced our allies the Mu/quiros, 
have expoſed our /:-gw02d trade, worth 100,000 1. per annum, 
to be raviſhed from us every moment by the Spaniardsꝭ and have 
hung our ſafety on the reyal word, of a king, who had but juſt 
before broke it, by giving our ambaſſador aſſurances of peace, 

" whilſt he was meditating and preparing for a war, in the baſeſt 
and moſt treacherous manner. This is the ſafety we have pro- 
cured by this glorious peace ! Indignation where art thou? Haſt 

thou loſt thy fire? Or doſt thou now riſe and glow, with roll- 
| Ing, uncovered eye-balls, and flaming cheeks, in the face of 
every one who reads my ſad tale? | I tones 
Secondly, We ſhall next enquiry make, concerning the ad- 
vantages we ſhall receive. As to the Cod-fiſhery, we have gi- 
ven up to them the very beſt in all the American ſeas, viz. at. 
St. Pierre and Micquelon, where one man may annually catch as 
many fiſh as will ſell for 30001. We have Canada ceded to us, 
and the French are left on the Miſſiſſippi to enjoy the profits. 
This the miniſterial advocates have unawares confeſſed by im- 
plication. Senegal is left expoſed to Goree fort, and hence it 
is likely will ſoon be worth nothing. Florida is a country of 
little uſe to the Spaniards, and will be of as little to us. But 
obſerve, Auguſtine did give refuge to our runaway negroes, and 
we received theirs. This exchange will be now prevented, a 
mighty acquiſition ! What pity it is, the panegyriſts of our able 
miniſter could not have found out ten or a dozen more ſuch ad- 
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| vuantages? What a figure he would have cut hereafter in hiſtory? 
| As it is a ſandy ſoil, why had he not told us, we might breed 
| rabbits there, and carry the furs to a foreign market? 2 
But when we ſet zoo, ooo l. a year charge of keeping Canada, 
the ceſſion of Louiſſana, of the ifles of St. Pierre and Micquelon, 
with the fiſhery there, againſt Senegal, and the bare country of 
Canada, every man, skilled in theſe matters, muſt allow, when 
the Granad s are put againſt Sr. Lucia fo fertile in horſes, that, 3 
| inſtead of gaining, we are loſers, beſides our ninety millions 
1 expence. | 1 „ | 

| But if we were in ſuch a weak condition, as repreſented in 
| the firſt fix arguments, and the French ſo powerful and ſtrong, . 
15 is it not a contradiction, to ſuppoſe the French would grant us a 

- fafe, advantogeous and honourabl: peace? Can we find any ſuch 
examples of their generoſity in hiſtory ? They could have car- 
ried on che war longer, but they were ſo moderate, 5 


\ 
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and generous, forſooth ! chat they made important ſacrifices of 
large countries of foreſts worth about twelve pence a ſquare 
mile, and gave us up Canada, provided they might have the 


trade; and all this, that we might enjoy the bleſſings of peace. 


Good-natured creatures! what a love they have for Engliſh 


heretics ! But, is there a man in his ſenſes, upon the face of 
the earth, who believes, they would have made peace, if they 
could have carried on the war any longer, without great loſs ? 


If ſo, what neceſſity of ſurrendering our conqueſts? Here then 


is a contradiction, in ſuppoſing the French ſtronger than we, 


and yet that they ſhould grant us an honourable peace. It is 


Pity, a column was not erected, over-againſt the monument, with 
the preliminary articles deeply engraven on the die of the pede- 


ſtal to perpetuate the glory of the great genius, who accom- 


pliſhed the arduous work! and gained ſo many advantages to 


his country, by his great abilities in negotiation ! What would 
that, in Blenheim Park, be to ſuch an inſcription! I am ſo 
great an admirer of the miniſter, that. I promiſe to ſubſcribe 
handſomely to ſuch a propoſal, if his grateful Scots . ſhall ſet 
ſuch a ſcheme on foot for the poſts, places, and penſions he 
beſtows on them. 1 | | = 


2 Aa # * +4 9 FE 
Let the merit or demerit of a certain great man be what they 
will, we conceive he who is wicked enough to betray his coun- 


try ſecretly, is impudent enough to juſtify his conduct openly, . 
rovided he can keep the temptation or bribe he has received. 


ſecret. How can the miniſter, who gains approbation of his 


meaſures, by pecuniary conſiderations, ever expect the appro- 


: bation of poſterity? But this is a glory, ſuch miniſters never 
concern themſelves about. They are callous to principles of. 


dignity, honour, reputation, virtue, and patriotiſm. They ſeek. 


only to gratify their preſent paſſions and inclinations ; ſuch as 
pride, avarice, ambition, luxury, luſt or revenge; regardlzſs of 
future fame, or of what figure they may make in hiſtory ; and 
whether they appear as Mortimers, Gaveſtons, Spencers, Dud- 
leys, Cr. Buckinghams, Cliffords, Harleys, Bolingbrokes; 


or as Hallifax's, Somers's, Godolphins, Marlboroughs, Sunder- | 


lands, Craggs's, Pelhams, or Pitts. | 5 
Wicked miniſters never trouble themſelves about the glory of 


their conduct. but whether they can gain a majority in the 


houſe. Not conſidering or caring, how little juſtification ariſes 


from ſuch approbation with the people. No one will ſay, that 


the penſion parliament were * patriots, that the meaſures of 
the min iſters and prince which they approved were right. Nay, 
they debauched the prince by their groſs flatteries, their perni- 


cious conceſſions, and fulſome compliments. They led our re- 


ligion and liberties to the brink of a precipice ; ſo that it was 
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almoſt- a miracle, they were ſaved on the verge of ruin. Do 
not the people in general damn all the miniſters-meaſures Are 


all blind but he and his party? The anſwer is eaſy.” ... 
Thus, at laſt, we have gone through a ehaos of argument, 
a maſs ol heterogeneous principles, diametrically. oppoſite to 


each other and as repugnant as the firſt principles of the uni- 


verſe,” before they were called into order by Almighty Power. 
What muſt the deſigns of thoſe men be, whoſe partizans are 
driven to ſuch--ſhifts to decelve the people, and ſupport their 
cauſe? Truths uniform, and the ſame, but error is infinite. 
She requires no artiſfees or diſguiſes to ſupport her but fal ſnood 
ſtands in need of both, varies continually; and muſt he repug- 


nant to herſelf: She 2 'conſtantly doubling» awd ſhifting, and 


never ſteady in her opinions As ſhe is conſtantly at war with 


truth; ſo ſne is ſtill oppoſing herſelf at particular turns. 'Phey 


who embrace falſe maxims, and would have them adopted by 


5 others; muſt diſguiſe their principles and views: bir they will, 


in a long eourſe of argument, betray themſelves, in ſpite of all 
their artiſices. When they — one thing and deſign and. 


ther, they muſt catch themſelves in the long run. This we have 


fully 'provert: in the above examination. Thus the. diſputants 


abs; whoſe principles we have examined, pretend they have 
the intereſts of Bugland in view bat it is mat ifeſt, from the re- 
pugnancy as well as the weakneſs of their arguments, that they 
have not truth in view, hut tke jntereſts of France, or ſome find- ; 
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we propoſed; we inten 0 make 4 few ' Remarks;" And cons 
clude.” RAO BYRS < $513 bas donn! 211“. 
Let us ſoppele, that this Review was ſent to every county, 
and borough town in the kingdom, that depates members to 


parliament; and that, in conſequence thereof, they were to 
| addreſs their ſeverat” ang ow e whe following 
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— — you the hondur of Beat yea ducrepeeles- 

tatives in \pattiationt, and conſiderſog you! as Gar dele- 
gase, attornies, and ſervants, hom we Have à right to order, 
direct; and command; to execute ſuch buſtneſs, as we have to 


. tranſaQt 1 in the ſcnate, we take this firſt opportunity, to remon- 
ſtrate 


— 


' (08S ] 
ſtrate do ydu: that whereas his majeſty has been pleaſed moſt | 
. graciouſly to communicate to you, to us, and to all the: good 
people of England, the preliminary articles of peace, which 
he hath entered into, with the French king, and the king of 
Spain; as it ſhould ſeem, with a deſign, that we ſhould exa- 
mine and dehberate. on them, and give our opinion of them; 
and, in conſequence thereof, remonſtrate to, addreſs, and in- 
ſtruct you, with reſpect to your conduct relative thereto : And 
whereas, after a mature and deliberate cxamination of the 
preliminary articles. of peace aſoreſaid; we do humbly con- 
-ceive, that they are neither /afe, advantageons, nor bonourabl: 
to this nation; nor adequate to what, we might juſtly expett 
ſrom the vaſt ſucceſſes and expences of the war ; becauſe, by the 
ſaid preliminaries, a grant ofthe liberty of fiſhing on the banks of 
Newfoundland, &c. is made to the French; which is prohibited 
by an act of parliament of the tenth of king William the third, | 
and the yielding up of which, in defiance of the ſaid act, by 
a former miniſtry, was declared high treaſon, by a vote of the 
: &rſt. parliament of George the firſt ; as betraying to the French i 
A valuable part of aur rights and privileges, and our ſeminary Il 
. of ſailors. , And whereas likewiſe, by the ſaid'preliminaries, _— 
that yaſt tract of, fertile country, mirs weſt of the Miſſiſppfi, A 
called by the French Louiſſana, is ceded to them, though the 
ar ng wy _ of 5 81 —_ to _ pe of Great * 
"tain, by difcovery,' priority of poſſeſſion and conqueſt; ) 
which — the Wong ot bs ang colanies will dah 
rendered inſecure, and ſubject to the ravages of the French, 
and the Indians excingy by their ſly intrigues. And farther- 
more, whereas, by theTaid preliminaries, the French Caribbee 
Sugar Iſlands, and the Hawennah, which we have conquered 
at a great expenee of the blood and treaſure of this nation, are 
to be reſtored to the enemy; and the fortifications in the bay of 
: Honduras, which ſecure our cutting logwood ; an important 
trade, neceſſary to our wwes//:n manufactures, are to be demo- 
liſhed, and this valuable branch of commerce ſubmitted to the 
Caprice and treachery! of the king of Spain. And finally, 
whereas we conceive, from the ſaid preliminaries, that no care 
has been taken of the intereſts bf the king of Pruſſia, which 
have been ſacriſiced to the ungrateſul empreſs queen, in direct 
violation of our ſolemn treaties, and to the great diſhonour of 
the nation. All which conduct tends to raiſe the naval power | * 
-of France, to depreſs that of England, and todeprive us of ſe- 
veral important branches of trade and commerce, ou which our 
- . ſecurity and our exiſtence depend. For. theſe reaſons, we think 
we owe it, as a duty to God, our king, our country, our allies, 
and our poſterity, to gire you our inſtructions at ſuch an impot- i 
SY © WES Es: tant 4 
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ant criſis, and in ſo intereſting an affair. We do therefore, By 
this remonſtrance, not only acquaint you witk our ſentiments, 
but we do hkewiſe order, direct, and command you, our depy- 
ties to, and ſervants in parliament, as far as bly in you lies, 
; to forward 2 and promote, an-addreſs of your houſe to his ma- 
5 jelly, 8 forth; chat it is yeceflary to the ſecurity of the re- 
1 f iherties, and commerce of his people, to the preſerva- 
ö tion of his crown and dignity, and to the retrieving bf che ho- 
. nour of t e nation, that our rights and gonqueſts, made, ae- 
3 ired and obtained in Africa and North America, And The Wit 
1 ndres, be retained, and preſerved, and the intereſts of the king 
| of Pruſſia, ſo far taken care of, as is. required by treaty ; 3 
| being the bulwark of the Proteſtant religion in 1 ire, à- 
Eo gainſt the preſent Popiſh league formed ig deſtr nd 'we 
l oe 3s alſo direct and command you, to Henify” to our Fam gas 
ous. ſovereign, that we will moſt chearfully contribute to Wbat- | 
ever taxes are ' neceſſary, to carry on a war, till our tmplaca- C 
dle enemies ſhall agree to guaranty to us, and leave us 3 the 
ble poſſeflion of all our rights and privileges, and of all 
the countries and conqueſts above ſpecified, and to renounce 
all right, title and claim to the ſame As you conform or 
not, to theſe „ e you ,may Sat: oF; 7 13221 


ation or Feen FY 


1 2 Given under our hands ande ſeats at the „ Gultdkatl & Bore 
trus Eagliſo, in the County, of FUG, Nov. 
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l —  * .underflantibgsof my countrymen,” as to think; nay To fanguine 
as zo believe, that if a petition to this purport was to be pre- 
ſented to every corporation in England (of Scotland I fay no- 


ding) with this Review AnnEXEd,, and the members were 1 1 
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read them, and conſult of their ſpirit, tenor and purport ; and 

that then, they "are to he left entirely to their incſinations, un- 
corrupt influence, that nine tenths of the 35 

d counties would, on mature confideration, 


biaſfed by any corre 
roughs, citits, and would, on mat 
readily, chearfully, and eagerly. ſign ſuch an application to 


their repreſentatives in, parhament, But, that the conduR of 
the houſe of commons may deviate from the ſenſe of the peo. . 
ple, and the true intereſt of the n tion, is manifeſt from che 
famous . to that houſe, and the influence it had 
e e 


Zo * 


on the, conduéft thereof, and the affairs of 
„„ ̃ ¼ÄD—— 
XV. Rin. I. We molt clearly perceive, that a f 
jection may be made to us here, Vig. In your ob/ervations a 
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See, Jou applaud Mr. Pitt, and inveigh ogainft and condemn” 
the." cordud?. of my L- d B—te; though the uLTIWatTUun. of 
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. Mr. P—tt's is the baſis of ny L—d. B—te's prelininaries; 


therefore, to exculpate the FigsT, | and'calumniats the LAST, 


_ 


Saveurs more of partiality and fa#ion, than of candiur and 


If there were nothing, more implied in che premiſes; than” 
what is laid down, we ſhould readily concur, that the argu- 


ment is juſt and concluſive; but the premiſes are not rightly © 


nor fully ſtated, and therefore we cannot admit the concluſion. 


We mult ſuggeſt, that from the beginning to the end of the 


negotiation, Mr. P—tt knew of the family · compact, and ne- 
ver had any deſign at all to make peace, nor any expectations 
of procuring peace, by the negotiation with France. He could 
not help obſerving, thei ing about the Epoche, Dunkir h,' 
German war, important ſacrifices, &c. and hence would have 
had little confidence in the ſincerity of the French, if he had 
been ignorant of the family - compact. 8 1. ee 

The aſſent of Mr. P tt, to the ſurrendering of the Cod- 
fiſhery, could not have been obtained, till about the twenty- 
fifth or twenty ſixth of June; after he had declared againſt it. 
It is manifeſt, the family- compact was concluded before the 
fifteenth of July ®. Now here were but fourteen days from 
the time, the French were acquainted with our conditions, to 
the time the private memorial relating to Spain was delivered ; 


at which time, it .'s manifeſt, France and Spain knew each 


others mind, and were acting in concert. Hence it is clear, 
the family compact as formed and agreed on long before. 
tho” 


rhaps not execued till the fiſth of A 
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* See. French Memorial, p. 29 and 33, relating to the Spanim 
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(36) 3 
muſt have been ſettled before the Britiſh memorial of the ſeven- 
teenth of June was dra on up. If ſo, Why might not Mr. P-tt 
have intelligence of it, as well as gain ſuch intelligence after? 
His enemies in the c——l- laboured to gaintas much for the 


French, as poſſible; that he might loſe as much honour by the 


2 he reaped by the war. He oppoſed the giving up the 
Fiſhery, he ſtickled) he agreed, he knew what was on the cars. 
pet, he knew what. he might ſafely do, and he knew what was 
nereſſary fur him to do. to avoid the odium and clamour his 
enemies would have raiſed againft him, as being the cauſe of the 
cont nuance of the war, and of the augmentation of the taxes, if 
he had acted otherwiſe. Thus he thought he might fafely 
agree to what, he was ſure the French. would not accept; 
and was the leſs ſanguine in contending for what, he knew, 
. we ought to retain; namely, all our Americas conqueſts; as 
he knew the French never deſigned any peace, . vnleſs. we 
would reſign all our! acquiſitions, and grant them a paſſage 
through our colonies to Canada, ut 
But, though Mr. P tt knew, from the beginning of the ne- 
gotiation, the French had na deſign to make peace; and, con- 
ſequently, that he could expect none, yet, for: various obvious 
reatous, ſome of which we have ſuggeſted, he was obliged to 
diſſemble his knowledge, and to make ſemblance of an inclina- 
tion to peace, as well as to carry on the negotiation, in ſuch 
manner, as if he knew nothing of the French and Spaniſh de- 
ſigns. His coldneſs towards the peace, and his ſhyneſs to the 
Exench miaiſter, which muſt have flowed from à knowledge 
_ ef their inten- ions, make the French complain in ſeveral places 
af bis averſion to peace, of the infincerity; of the Britiſh; court, 
and that he never had any deſign to make peace, all which are 
indications, that Mr. P—it knew their intention. Upbn this 
account they affect to expreſs a great hatred and animoſity. 
tochim. e Mr. P—tt ſaw the French chicanery about the 
| —— &c: and knew of the family- compact, and the deſigns 
f France and Spain, before he joined in any conceſſions, he 
Aas certain, how far he might advance, without being caught; 
and hence formed a plan and ſyſtem by which he might attain 
te character of moderation, as to himſelf and country, avoid 
_ hs reptoathes of his enemies here at home, Who envied his 


19 


Blory, and avaited to entrep and enſnare him; and yet preſerve 


td his country all the ad duntages obtained byuthe war, and ac- 
| Auire more by the congunuance of hoſtilitiess {4 241 no. p | 
bis policy isza maſtet . piece, à ſtroke gf (genius : and this 
being admitted, all Mr. Puts conduct appears congruous and 
uniform. Take away this ſuppoſition, it ib all incompatible 
and abſard, the reſemblance of working Paul lope's web, and 
ä 5 unravelling 


. Fa. 
_ unravelling and deſtroying with one hand, what he wrought 
with the oo 6. we ſuppoſe, that he who had la- 
boured to gain ſuch advantages for his country in war, would 
be guilty of treaſon, by ſurrendering the Newfoundland FI. 
ſhery, in defiance of an-att:6f parliament, whenchis predeceſ- 
ſors had been impeached for the ſame conceſſion 7 How: can 
we imagine, that he could freely cede the French Lanz ana, 
that they might have an opportunity, to repeat their inroads 
and devaſtations on the back frontiers of our colonies; when 


the object of the war was the defence and ſecurity of thoſe co- 


lonies 7 Or, how can we imagine, that he would freely conſent 
and agree to the ſurrender of the French Carribee Sugar Iſlands, 


we had conquered, when the Britiſh dominions purchaſe, at 


leaſt, fifteen thouſand hogſheads of ſugar, value 300,000 l. an- 
nually of, the French, to ſupphy their own; conſumption? And 
the more eſpecially, fo, as Wwe were at ninety millions extraor- 
dinary expence, to make theſe acquiſitions; and had a right 
to retain thoſe conqueſts by way of | indemnity ? How too is it 
poſſible, that our patriot could fleely give up thoſe. bulky trades, 
Fi and Sugur, which are the ſaul of navigation; and the loſs 
of which, would ſa depreſs the French navy, and the retention 


of Which would ſo exalt aur -own ? Beſides he would have re- 
ſigned thoſe expenſive and important conqueſts, for baubles, triſles 


and-rattles; in compariſon of thofe capital objects, Ni, North 


Anerica, and the French Sugar Iſlands; and have left us in 2 


worſe condition than we were in before the war; having add- 
ed ſeventy millions to our national debt, and gained only ſome 
trifles, elogged with burdens which render them worſe than no- 
thing z or given equivalents for them, viz. Loaianma; &. Pitrre, 
and :Mitguelong: K... aoyoarmad adi © 3; 
Did ever Mr. P tt diſcover the leaſt tingt of: avarice 
corruption? Howꝛ then can we ſuppoſe, that he would: freely 
conſent to blaſt all his glories; and deprive lis country of all 

the advantages, that would have reſulted from out retemipn of 


our conqueſts ? It is impoſſible, that he -or:#np:rhoneſt /ferfible » 


man in the three kingdoms could have concurred in fuch mea - 

ſures- We muſt therefore neceſſarily conclude, that: burning 
envy on one hand, and baſe avarice on the other, conſpired, to 

force bim inta an acquieſcence with meaſures, Which he lenew, 


| kowight comply with. and not endanger his country's welfare, 


becauſe he nem the French would not accept thema 


Upon the whole, we join with the French! in their memorial, 


and are firmly perſuaded, that Mr. P tt had an averſion to 
peace from the beginning, and never had any deſgu, to make 
pence on any ſuch diſhonourable conditions, as are ſpecified in 

any of the Britiſh memorials : we ſhall continue of this opinion. 
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impartiality obliges me to. conſels, that 


the pojnts inſifted on being baubles, when, put in comper 


_ 
541 


there was an oppoſition compoled of real Trios and Facob' tes in- 
cited by pxivcrple; of pretended Tories, actuated by particular - 


| ſhould comport and coincide with their ſelfiſn views. Theſe. 
were led by Mr.'P—tt, who direQed their clamour and voci- 
feration, to raiſe a flame, in the ſame manner as the pipeman 
af 4 fretengine does to extinguiſh one. The adminiſtration, 

at that time, was compoſed of real Yhics, friends to the Pro- 
reflane ſure An and their county, directed by priseiple; of | 

pretended bie, guided by their particular views; A: of men. 
of ne priatiple; ar is of men, who were ready to coincide | 

with any principle or party, as their private intereſts ſhould in- 
ſtigate; all acting ander a g, or parliamentary king, who? 
many years had been <cal:o/iz.d, into timid and cautious mea- 
ſures, incompatibie with the digrity of cke crown of Great Bri« 
s . s : | | tain, 


8 


3 


ion into great read and deſpondency.” The people were for 


led that party, Be was certainly a Whig ip-Uiſguife,. for che cri- 
terioh of 


loſt his power, And quitted his poſt; nay, after he bad quittell 
life. His pupil was thoroughly tinged with his principles ; and 
Perhaps will never free himſelf Atom the ſmteh,. any more 
than a ſtinking caſk can be cleanſed from the taint, with, which 
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Mr. P—tt ſaw no way of ſetting aſide this timorous 
miniſtry, whoſe conduct he deteſted, ſighing over the proſtitu- 
ted honour, diſgraces, and mis fortunes of his country, but by 
ſetting himſelf at the head of the Tories, or oppoſite party, 
and by joining in crying down the conduct of this timorous ad- 
miniſtration. The ill ſueceſs of this miniſtry, in carrying on 
. the war, carried his ſcheme into execution, and exalted it to 
When he entered inta the adminiſtration, by degrees, under 
various pretences well founded, he embraced the continental 
Iyſtem, and the true old Whig ſcheme, followed by all the 
friends of the revolution, and Proteſtant ſucceſſion, ever ſince 
the abdication of James the ſecond; and the only ſyſtem by 
which the intereſts of this kingdom can be ſupported. By the 
ſolidity of his reaſons, he brought the beſt and honeſteſt of his 
old friends the Tories, to join in his ſentiments, and in ſup- 
porting his meaſures: who perhaps were only Whigs in diſ- 
guiſe; and theſe were joined by ſome affected Tories; who were 
men of no principle, and ready to fall in with any party, which 
would advance their intereſt. . Having obtained power, he pur- 

ſued the moſt judicious, refined, ariful, and politic meaſures. 

He allured the enemy, to exhauſt their troops and tregſures in 
combating windmills in Germany, whilſt our forces were mak 
Ing ſubſtantial and glorious conqueſts in every quarter , of the 
globe; and demoliſhing the French navy, commerce and na- 
vigation all. over the world. Thus we may truly ſay, that 
England conquered North America in Germany, as well as 
Goree, Senegal, the French Sugar Iſlands, Pondicherry, and 
their other Eaſt- Indian ſettlements. . 
: Now, let us reflect a little on the natural conſequences, which 
muſt ariſe from this conduct. The Jacobites and red hot Tories 
expected, that when he came into power, he would betray the 
- Intereſts of England to France, advance her power and depreſs 
our own, in'order that ſhe might be the better able to promote 
the intereſts of the pretender ; and that he would take them in- 
to place and power; and give them opportunity to co-operate 
with France in the ſame glorious work- But, inſtead of this, 
he adopted the true Britiſh ſyſtem, and entered plumply into 
continental meaſures and connexions; and hence joined with 
the king of Pruſſia, to oppoſe the power and views of the 
French, who had formed a Popiſh league, to oppreſs the Pro- 
teſtant religion in the empire, to deſtroy the balance of power 
in Europe, and to ruin our commerce in Germany. In oppo- 
fition to all the principles of gratitude, honour and probity, 
the empreſs- queen joined her antient foe France, which had 
but a few years before laboured to ſtrip her of her ne, 

. N | f an 


WD 
and had it not been for our aſſiſtance, and the placable temper 
of the king of Pruſſa, through our mediation, France would 
certainly have effected her purpoſe, Though to our money, to 
Hur troops, to our mediation with the king of Prafia, and bis 
placability, this wicked queen, was indebted for all her dignities ; 
"yet ſhe turned this dignity, this money, this generoſity) and all 
the power ſhe acquired thereby, apainſt her benefaQors and 
natural ally, and joined in union with her hereditary and na- 
tural enemy. She not only. united with the French againſt us, 
bur ſhe likewiſe jncited the Popiſh princes of the empire to unite 
With her in the French Popiſh league, and to carry the French 
Feheme into execution. n 
Al this ingratitude this wicked queen was guilty of, in oppo- 
| Fition to her moſt ſolemn oaths,” by which ſhe ſwore to obſerve 
the treaties of Bran and Dreſden. Such is the ſpirit of Fo- 
| Pery, and the honefly and gratitude of Popiſh princes, whoſe 
conſcierices' ate under the direction of Romiſh prieſts, and de- 
luded by the moſt vile and abominable ſuperſtition that ever 
rurſed mankind. Nothing ſacred among men can hold them, 
hen it comes in competition with the intereſts of their abſurd 
religion” and ridicatous idolatry. 
Fer ir. PO, by ſending troop 
our allles Wik fu 


ur allles witk ſubſidies, broke all the meaſures of the 
ſcheme and 2 55 league; of the ehemies of England abroad z/ 
and of the Jacobi | 


he adopted Ber cnrinental ſyſtem, ran their leggihs, and fol- 
lowed their German ſcheme. And hence the Whigs too open- | | 


thieves cruelly crucified. OY hoped, that his bold 
5 | > pay gas | — 
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and ſpirited meaſures would fail, and ruin his popularity and 
intereſt, in the long-run, both with prince and people. In 
theſe infamous hopes they were defeated, and were diftreſſed 


with our ſucceſſes to a degree of madnefs, They fickened 


with our canqueſts, triumphs and glories ; becauſe acquired 
under the auſpices of the man they hated ; for ſupplanting them 


of his glory. | 


At lalt, they took hold of a ſpirited propoſal of his, to ela- 


mour againft him, as a hot-headed miniſter ; that would make 


the nation odious, ruin his country, and injure the Spaniſh mer- 


chants, by prompting the king, to ſend an armed fleet to de- 


mand ſatisfaction of Spain for her depredations, which, if re- 


fuſed, the admiral was immediately to make reprizals, and de- 
clare war. „577707 ĩðâĩ 8 
This was the moſt judicious meaſure that could be purſued: 
yet hence, by artifices, they found means, with a young king, 
to rob him firſt of his influence, and by that to kick him out of 


— 


his counſels and the adminiſtration. This pretence of the impro- 


priety of ſending a fleet to Spain, to demand a categorical an- 
wer, was a pretence embraced only to render him odious, and 
well calculated to affect a cowardly ſet of Vaſpoleans, whoſe 
ſyſtem was, to take kicking rather than engage in fighting : 
however, the ſame meaſure was adopted in 1918, and in 1726, 
by 78 out three. fleets on the ſame errand; viz. one to 
Porto-bello, another to Spain, and a third to the Baltic. Theſe 
fleets anſwered the deſign in 1726, and proves the juſtneſs. o 
the meaſure adviſed by Mr. P—tt; which, in all probability, 
would have ſo diſconcerted the houſe, of Bourbon, by, catchin 
Spain, before ſhe was prepared, and her treaſures returne: 
home, as to have prevented a Spaniſh war, and to have oblig- 
ed the French to have complied with the terms propoſed in our 
memorial of July 15, 1761. But if it had not done this, it 
mult have thrown into our hands a maſs of treaſure, that would 
have ſpirited us in carrying on the war, and we might have 
ſorely diſtreſſed the Spaniard By bombarding her towns, 


and plundering her coaſts. It would have been better for the 
"nation, to have paid the Spaniſh merchants their loſſes, than 


to have loſt the opportunity. But thin-jawed envy, pale-faced 


timidity, and cowardice with her trembling hands and knock- 


ing knees, had diffuſed their poiſons and their terrors into our 
| mera | . 5 ; 
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Thus Mr. P- tt, having diſappointed and diſguſted the Jaco- 


bites and Tories, and the French party, by excluding them from 


office and power; and by traverſing and diſappointing all their 
views and expectations, raiſcd the ſpleen of many of his party 
- Pm i ron = 5 "oh 


in their power, and extinguiſhing their reputation by the blaze 


L R 


of no principle, for not letting them into -poſts and places 3 


rouzed the envy and hatred of the Whigs in their former admi- 
- niſtration, by the wiſdom f his counſels and ſucceſs, which re- 
proached their wealeneſs, or wickedneſs, and diſguſted many 


pretended Whigs, men of no principle, who were diſplaced to 


make room for ſome of his friends; I aſk, as this was the caſe, 
can we wonder that the floodgates - of ſcurrility, flander, ca- 
lumny and reproach were opened upon him, and poured out all 
their filth in order to overwhelm him. Beſides, vice and cowardice 
as naturally hate virtue, and fortitude, as owls and bats do the 
light of the ſun. But it is apparent, that his eminent wiſdo 


and integrity, and the great ſucceſs of our arms under his ad- 


miniſtration, together with his popularity, have been the ſours 
of the ſcurrility vented againſt him. Such have been the princi- 
les of Mr. P tt's conduct, and their conſequences. 1 


. 


We cannot help obſerving here, the parity and diſparity 75 


* 
» 


* 


tween Mr. P- tt, and ſome other miniſters his predeceſſors. 


lord Marlborough and Godolphin were bred in High Church 


rinciples, camo into the miniſtry as Tories, ated as enemies to 
France, as friends to their country, and were turned out as 
Whigs. Lord Harley and Bolingbroke were ' bred Diſſenterz, 
went into the miniſtry as Tories, acted as friends to France and 
ent mies to their country, and went out as Jacobites and traitors. 
Mr, Pitt came into the adminiſtration as a Tory, acted as an e- 
nemy to France, and as a true Engliſhman, and friend to his 
country, but diſcarded by the artifices of his enemies, who hat- 
ed his ſuperior merit: and after the loſs of his power was pur- 
ſued with the fame ſcurrility and baſeneſs as attended my Jord 
Marlborough and his coadjutors at their exit, Such is the fate 
of great and good men. No wonder, for they mult be always 


hated by thoſe who are their controft. 


XVII. Rew. IV. As we have ſeen above one of the molt ex- 


traordinary maſs of arguments, and chaos of contradictionz, 


that ever were advanced in polemics ; the next remark we ſhall 


make will be with regard to the ſource of this heap of repug- 


nancy and inconſiſtency, in which we ſhall enquire from whence 


| It aroſe. People never tell lies, nor write in vindication of fal- 
ſhood; people never miſrepreſent, nor put falſe gloſſes upon 
things; nor uſe arts to miſlead and deceive, but to anſwer ſome 
ends, and private views. No body lies to the public for lying's 


ſake: that would be to ſtake character and reputation againſt 


nothing; the fooliſheſt bet a man can make. 


The minifterial 5 that the preſent gentlemen | 


es, boaſt, that they. are greater fa- 


in the adminiſtration are T ter 
ſervants to the king, 


vourers of the crown, and more. ſupple 
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chan their predeceſſors the Whigs were to the late king and to 
' his father. That thoſe princes were held, as it were, in chains by 
their ſervants the Whigs, their miniſters ; but that the Tories, 
"the miniſters of his preſent majeſty, will give full ſcope to the 
exertion of his prerogative, and emancipate him from the bond - 
age, in which the late Mr..P—tt and the Whigs held him, and 
his gracious progetiitors. OO V 
We know not what theſe miniſterial advocates mean, by giv- 
Ing ſcope to.the king to enjoy all his N to the full 
extent; and not to cramp him in the exerciſe of his royal 
power and dignities, as his royal grandfather of gracious me- © AM 
mory was. The ſtatute. de . . ſpecifies the King's pre- 
rogatives, Which are eſtabliſhed by law. The king's preroga- 
tive extends no farther, than Cong what the law allows and 
permits him, for the good of his ſubjects. Where our kin 
have been perverſe, and have acted contrary to law, and the. 
inclinations of their people, our hiſtory informs us, that tbe 
conſequences have been very fatal to their peace, their honour, 
and their reputation ; that it has ruined them whilſt living, and 

"ſtamped everlaſting ignominy and reproach on their memories 

when dead; however groſs flatterers have endeavoured by ſcan- 
dalous arts, to embalm their memory, and mitipate their ſhame. 
Their remembrance is had in deteſtation by all avi/e and good. 

men, however they may be admired by fools ; or knaves may 
pretend to reverence them for virtues, which may have been 

only advantageous to themſel ves. 

But notwithſtanding this profeſſion of their great regard for 
royal prerogative, and complaint, that it is the ſpirit of Whig- 
giſm, to make a pageant of royalty, and lead it in chains; yet 
che late Mr. Pelham has been ſtigmatized, as contending, that 

the late king had a right of making peace and war; and that he 
might by his regal power conclude the peace of Aix. But have 


1 


1 


the Tories forgotten, the great clamours they made about the 
power given to the late kings, to viſit their German dominions 
once, perhaps, in two years; about votes of credit; the diſpo- 
al of poſts and places; of the ſeptennial bill; of the increaſe 
ef the prerogatives of the crown by exciſe and cuſtom-houſe 
laws, &c:? But now they are become, all at orice, advocates 
for the extenſion of the king's prerogative, by which, I neither 
RN underſtand, what they mean, nor, I believe, do they them- 
ſelves. The criterion of a Whig adminiſtration, my lord 
% B-—th ſays, is, to t and reduce the potuer of France; and 
of a Tory adminiſtration, directiy or indirectly, to afift, en- 
courage and ſupport the interefls' of France. Theſe men, he 
- »  _* obſerves, from their attachment to the intereſt of one man, 
Ts and one family, in conteinpt of the national intereſt, were 
GE | „ obliged 


SD yo oY 
* obliged to aſſiſt the ambition, ſupport the power, and abet 
„ the views of France, by whoſe power alone, they. could 


© hope, to bring their point to bear *. — Theſe men too, he : 


% ſays, in order to bring their point to bear, will labour to 
c revive the falſe opinion, that the principles of cheir faction 


1 are not to be apprehended ; 3 it, ſays he, the conſtant public 


* topic of diſcourſe with T acobites, that there is not a 7a:nbite 


* in England; but it avails nothing for a man, to deny the 


«6 name, whilſt he purſues the thing.” Hence it is manifeſt, 
that the Tories and Jacobites are liſted under one banner in 
their hearts and words; and that they are but two words, 


or names, for one and the ſame thing. 


In order to ſupport this aſſertion, I ſhall cite the words of a 
very late French author, who gives an account of our parties in 
the following manner: The opponents, ſays he; to the meaſures 
of the court of Charles the ſecond, were, by way of reproach 
4 and deriſion, called Whigs, and the courtiers Tories. Theſe 
4 laſt had ſcarce any ſhare in the revolution, for the Whigs were 
44 the principal actors in that ſcene. The intereſts of thoſe two 


. parties are too oppoſite ever to produce a coalition; for the 


44 principle of the Whigs was, to oblige the prince upon the 
<6 88 to conform to the fundamental laws of the conſtitu- 


“ tion; and to render elections to parliament free, according 


4 to the unanimous deſire of the nation. 


- «Queen Ann, he continues, turned out the Whigs, becauſe ' 


| | dc they were friends to the Dutch, had reſolved to dethrone Phi- 
tc lip king of Spain. and to oblige the French to eraſe their bar- 


4 frier, or fortified towns in the Netherlands. She was willing 


4c to reduce the power of France, but not to cruſh it; to gratify 
v6 the pride of the houſe of Auſtria, and the Dutch; and hence 
* ſhe turned out the Whigs, and took the Tories into her mi- 
“ niſtry, who ſoon concluded a peace. r 


. — 


The Hanover family ſucceeded queen Ann, who were 


« fully ſatisfied the Tories had little eſteem for them, though 
4 they found the Whigs the minority. The only view of the 
4 Jhigs is, to ſupport the Hanover ſucceſſion, and to preſerve 
4 public credit. They are now in the adminiſtration, and de- 
4 clare openly againſt the Tories, who have adopted the ap- 


L pellation of the country party, whilſt the Whigs are called the 


4 court party. The Whigs are warm and imprudent, and think 
it meritorious, to entertain am inveterate . hatred to France; 
4 and will always join every turbulent, reſtleſs power againſt 


. France; that ſhall have an inclination to attack her. Nay, 


„ if Great Britain was able, ſhe would at once fall upon us, 
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in order to _ our maritime force. But we ſhould err, 
_ .** if we conceived the Whig party was ſo obſequious to the 
„ prince, as to coincide with all his views for the aggrandize- 
% V e 
Parther, he obſerves: We dare affert it, that it is a miſ- 
4 fortune for the Engliſh nation, to have the Whigs at the 
c helm, becauſe they are always for making war with France; 
whereas the Tories are for preſerving peace with that king- 
* dom. Theſe Tories may be ranked under three claſſes : elt, 
Thoſe who have no more love for the Hanover ſucteſſion, than 
« for the Stuarts; ſecondly, Thoſe who join with the profeſſed 
4 Jacobites; and thirdly, The Jacobites, who have the courage 
“ and reſolution to acknowledge and profeſs their ſentiments. 
«6 The wiews of th;ſe three 1 * are the ſame, and unite in one 
< point, though only the third clafs. has courage enough to 


* 


avow their deſigns. The Whigs love war; but if ever the 


© Tories ſhould gain the aſcendant, theſe 4% would concern 
e themſelves very little about the affairs of the continent; but 
% would apply themſelves to the reduction of the taxes; which 
„ injure their trade by the inhancement of labour; Which re- 
4 duction would in the iſſue ruin the public funds. Though 
* the nation is jealous of its public credit, a free Tory parlia- 
t ment would certainly cancel all the national debts, eaſe the 
* trade of the kingdom, and ruin the Whigs. The court par- 
* ty (or Whigs) have nothing but intereſt at heart; the coun- 
try party are all patriots, but cowards,” without reſolution or 
OED Ss 8 „ 
FThe empreſs-queen and the ſtates of Holland are reduced 
and weak : and hence his moſt chriſtian majeſty would have 
1 nothing to fear from his neighbours, if he reduced his. 
"<<: troops to one hundred thouſand men: this may be prudenily 
done, as ſoon as he has raiſed a navy capable of coping . 
with the maritime power of Great Britain; which would 
* foon prevent their chicanery concerning our trade to Guinea, 
and our territories in North Amerita, &c. If our naval power 
% was greater, the Britiſh nation would ſoon be afraid of mo- 
* lefting us, Jeſt we. ſhould place the pretender on the throne, 
% who would ſoon cancel all the national debts. Great Britain 
* js weak, but covers its imbecility under the mask of a con- 
f ident outſide, which hint our miniſter ought to make a proper 
* noſe of: but Lewis the fourteenth was a match for all the 
* powers of Evrope, and conquered many provinces from the 
douſe of Auſtria, and laſt of all the kingdom of Spain and 
the Indies.” i ee ae GI 2 
This account of our French writer ſeems to be.aypretty juſt 
deſcription of our Whigs and Tories, and of the ſpirit by _— | 
| 7 | | | | the 


they were aftuated, from the reſtoration to the year 1712. But 

ſince that epoch, the French attacked the-Engliſh- at the ifland _ 
St. Lucia, and expelled them from their ſettlements there: 

| this was never reſented ; hence ſince 1-22, Whiggiſn - timidity © 


has almoſt been as conducive to the advancement of the pow 

of France, as Tory treachery was from 1060 to the acceſſion o 
_ tha .. x88 Sa 
As the miniſterial advocates declare, that the gentlemen in 
the preſent adminiſtration are all Tories, and make it a point 


do enlarge the king's prerogative, I will take it for granted, that 


it is true. But, as from the revolution to the Hanover ſucceſ- 
Gon, they laboured to cramp the power of our princes, unleſs at 
the beginning of queen Ann's reign, when they made their 
court to her, and, at the end, when they were flattering ber, 
in order to deprive her of all power; and as ever ſince ke AC. -, 
ceſſion of the Brunſwick family to the throne, they have, as far 
as in them lay, oppoſed the power of the princes of that ho 
and have ſtickled to limit it, how can they boaſt, with a good 
grace, of their complaiſance to the crown, and its prerogatives? 
If they were enemies to the two late kings from principle, where 
is their merit with the preſent? If from their not being taken 
into places of profit and power, where their patriotiſm? If they 


deny they ated from principle, they were the baſeſt of proſli- 


gates, and the moſt contemptible, ambitious and ayaricious 
wretches; who oppoſed. the intereſts of their country and the 
government, and the eaſe and peace of their prince, from pri- 
vate views only. If they acted from principle, what ſort of 
loyalty muſt their preſent profeſſions be? And what has his pre- 
ſent majeſty to expect from them? „ 

George the firſt, and George the ſecond governed by their mi- 
niſters, and the advice of their privy council, with the conſent 
of parliament, and the general approbation of the people; none 
excepted but Tories, profeſſed J acobites, and ſome difcontented 
Whigs, who thought their adminiſtration too timid and irreſo- 
lute. But as they paid a due reverence to the laws, and governed 
according to the principles of the conſtitution, they were loved 
and eſteemed by their people, though their conduct with reſpect 


to ſome foreign powers was not the A N This gave the 
ople peace, and a flouriſhing trade, though it rengered both 

| 5 and Spain inſolent and refractory, 
GERO the third governs by his miniſter, and the advice of 


4s 


| his privy council, and the conſent of parliament. How far 


= 


his government hath met with the approbation of the people be- 
comes not me to determine; the thing is recent, I leave every 


* 
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But the miniſters of George the firſt and ſecond were accuſed 
of having indulged the arbitrary views of -ioſe princes, con- 
trary to the intereſts of the people, and for ingulging and ex- 
tending the power of the crown. If this were true, they were 
oo. Lo,» v y Pe on 
But, if theſe are the true characters of the miniſters of the two 
. Claſſes of ſovereigns ; how as ſervants of the crown and favour- 
ers of the prerogative, can the miniſters of George the third 
plead any merit with their maſter above the miniſters of George 
tte firſt and ſecond, though they may with the people ?? 
However, if the — of George the third ſhould excite 
br indulge their maſter, in any arbitrary views or extenſion of his 
prerogative, which is contrary to law, and contrary to the inte - 
- reſts of his people, they muſt be traitors to their country, and 


enemies to the conſtitution. But even then, how can they plead 


* 


George the firſt and ſecond ? according to themſelves? ?: 
Blut it is ſaid, that the miniſters and council of George the firſt 
and ſecond both indulged their arbitrary views, and held them 
and their prerogative in chains; which they call Whiggiſm, 
. and which is a contradiction. However, if ſo, which claſs of 
miniſters were moſt in the intereſts of the power of the prince, 
and which moſt in thoſe of the people, I ſhall leave to the reader 
do judge. They who boaſt, that they will indulge and eg t 

the prince in the exertion of extraordinary power, under the 
notion of prerogative, which may diſguſt the people, are in fact 


any merit wich prince or people any more than the miniſters of 


enemies to both prince and JED 
Our hiſtory abundantly confirms this. 
: If the preſent adminiſtration he compoſed of Tories, as the 
miniſterial advocates declare; and that his majeſty's ſervants 
neaf his perſon arg men of that ſtamp; I ſhall not diſpute it, 


le whatever they may pretend. 


dut argue from the premiſes, 'as if they were true; and draw 


ſome conſequences from thene. 
In the firlt place, I muſt inſiſt, that a Tory cannot be a loyal 
ſubject to a parliamentary king, any more than darkneſs can 
be light, or lowering winter, glittering ſummer. In truth, they. 
are contradictions, oppoſites in nature. The Tories, it is true 


allow, that there may be a king de jure, and a king de fac. But 

they believe, that they are bound in conſcience to ſupport the 
intereſts of a king ae jure, againſt a king dafacto, whenever they 

Ce. an diſcern any proſpect of ſucceſs ; and that it is their duty to 


"endeavour by all means, even at the hazard of their lives and 
fortunes to maintain his title, and to vindicate his rights agd in- 
tereſts, when convenient opportunity offers. Theſe are their 
principles in foro conſcientiæ, their internal ſentiments and feol-  , 
inge whatever they may pretend” 11 LN 


nl 
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If two perſons were ſet before them, one a parliamentary 
king, and the other a king by hereditary right, or divine right, 
as they phraſe it, and excluded by the laws; and it was left to 
a Tory's option to elect one of them; can we be at a loſs to de- 
termine on whom his choice would fall? Though under one, 
his liberties and properties, and religion would be ſecure ; and 
under the other, they were to be left to the good pleaſure and 
caprice of a Popiſh king ? Did we not ſee, in Charles the ſe- 
cond's reign, twenty-four biſhops, out of twenty-ſix, vote for 
a Popiſh ſucceſſor, to protect the pure and reformed doctrines 


of the church of England? * 


, 


Toryciſm is a complex term, and includes a certain. ſet of 
political e e relative to the government of this king- 
dom, and excludes another ſet of principles relative to the 
ſame government. The Tories believe a divine, indefeaſible 
hereditary right in princes: if ſo, how is it poſſible, that a 
Tory ſhould be a loyal ſubject to a parliamentary king, to the 
excluſion of the right heir? For an act of parliament, which 
excludes a king de jure, muſt defeat what they hold indefea- 
ſible. They argue, that a king by divine right is a king made 
by God, and is the Lord's anointed, whom no one can oppoſe 
without incurring the guilt and ſin of rebellion, and without 
oppoſing God's ordinance: and that no earthly right or power 
can defeat a heavenly one. Hence a Tory muſt think himſelf 
bound in conſcience, to defeat the right of a parliamentary 
king; that is, to be guilty of rebellion according to our laws. 
How then is it poſſible, that a Tory ſhould be a good and loyal 
ſubjeR, in his heart, and from principle, to a parliamentary 
king, though he be a king Je facto? His inward ſentiments 
and feelings muſt be always repugnant to ſuch a king, and 
hence cannot admit any duty or obligation, or allegiance ; nor 
bind bim to any affection or loyalty. „„ 
If it be ſaid, that a reputed Tory may be a loyal, good and 
affectionate ſubject to a parliamentary king, and renounce and 
abjure all affection, duty and allegiance to a king jure di vino, 
or by divine hereditary right; then I aſſert, that he is no Tory, 
and that he paſſes under a wrong denomination, and is really 
a Whig. But to argue, that a Tory can be an affectionate, du- 
tiful and loyal ſubject to a parliamentary king in his heart, in 
oppoſition to a king, whoſe title is jure diwino, and by birth 
and from hereditary right, is a contradiction in terms, A Tory 
does not believe a parliamentary king, to be a king in reality, 
or a king, to whom he owes allegianſgſge. 
It is therefore ſtupidity in the miniſterial advocates, to tell us. 
that the preſent adminiſtration is in the hands of Tories, and 
that they are all good and faithful ſubjects, and dutiful and af- 
N 33 | fectionate 
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fectionate ſervants to king George the third, for we have de- 
monſtrated, that, it is impoſſible and a contradiction. No man 
can ſerve two maſters, for he muſt cleave to one and rejeQ the 
other, or hold with one and deſpiſe the other. A man cannot 
| ſerve both God and nammon. To be congruous, they ſhould 

declare, that the preſent gentlemen in the adminiſtration were 
formerly, pretended 'Fories, but in reality honeſt and true 
Whigs in their hearts; or elſe, thatthey are regenerated, and have 
changed their ſooty 3 and abhor the king jure diwi no, 
they were wont to adore: and that they believe his preſent ma- 
jeſty king George the third is their true and lawful ſovereign, 
to whom only they owe allegiance and fealty: and that no o- 
ther perfon has any right, title, or juſt claim to the ſovereign- 
ty, to the title of a king, or royal dignity of theſe realms. 
Now we conceive, that the-maſs of contradiction, we have 
above examined, under thirteen articles or heads of argument, 
can be the production only of Toryiſin in the adminiſtration ; 

ſince the principles of this doctrine are nothing but one ſyſtem 
of abſurdity and nonſenſe. ' 5 


As Tory principles are a collection of abſurdities and non- 
ſenſe, that would, as Bolingbrote obſerves, ſhock the under- 
ſtanding of a Samozede, or Hottentet ; it is no wonder, that 
ſuch an inconſiſtent and abſurd maſs of arguments ſhould be 
advanced in defence-of a Tory peace, that ſo completely fa- 
vours the power, and the interels of France. Can we expect 
congruity, and common ſenſe, in diſputation with a, ſet of 
people, whoſe principles both of government and religion, 
would aftoniſh a Hortentot, or Caffer, on account of their mon- 
ſtrous abſurdity ? As well might you expect grapes from thorns, 
and figs from thiftles. To deny toleration, to expect uniformi- 
ty in principles of religion, or that all men ſhould have the ſame 
reverence, for indifferent ceremonies in religion, are things as 
abſure, as the doctrines of kereditary and divine right, paſſive 
once, and . IT (TC 

But, now the Tories are gotten into power, they pretend, 
that they defire only, that the king may enjoy his prerogatives, 
as well as the people their rights. They ſay, that Whig prin- 
ciples would deprive him of this privilege, and make him a 
ſlave, who is refolved to make all others free. May we not 
doubt of our freedom, if 'Tory principles prevail ? that is, prin- 
ciples which indulge and flatter the extenſion of arbitrary will 
and power, the principles of paſſive obedience, non- reſiſtance 
and divine right of kingſhip ? Can a king, acting agreeable to 
ſach prerogacives, be any thing but a tyrant? Or a people, in 
ſubjection to ſuch a prince, be any thing but ſlayes ? How then 
| == can 
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can theſe ſtupid creatures talk of freedom, among a people, un- 
der the government of ſuch a prerogative king? Their argu- 
ments and their doctrines are equally abſurd : one is ſhocking, 
the other ridiculous, 2 | . 
| But ſometimes the Tories, with their uſual propriety and con- 
gruity, labour to make us believe, that when each are in pow- 
er, the conduct of the Whigs and Tories, with regard to prero- 
gative, is juſt the ſame: that the Whigs in power act upon Tory 
principles, and favour the arbitrary views of the prince regnant; 
and that the Tories, when out of power, act upon Whig prinei- 
ples, and oppoſe the power of the crown, and ſtickle for the 
rights and privileges of the people. Hence they inſinuate, that 
the difference between the two parties is but nominal ; and that 
all the Whigs contend for is power and profit for themſelyes, 
without any more regard to the intereſts of the people than the 
Tories entertain. 'That hence the Whigs by artifice have made 
the people their dupes, and have cheated and deceived them. 
In anſwer to this, we ſhall obſerve, that if to ſupport the in- 
tereſts and deſigns of Toryiſm, the Tories have occaſionally 
adopted and embraced the principles and intereſts of Whig- 
iſm; and if, on the other hand, the Whigs have ſometimes, 
in anſwer to Tories, argued on Tory principles, and played off 
the artillery of their own doctrines and principles againſt them; 
I aſk, in this caſe, whether, that the conduct of either or both 
proves, that Tory:i/m and Whiggiſm are the ſame; or that either 
party has renounced its principles? And whether, that their 
principles are not ſtil] ſpecifically diſtin ? To deny this would 
be to aſſert, that there is no ſuch thing, as a Tory or a Whig, 
whilſt thoſe writers are railing at one, and applauding the conduẽt 
and principles of the other; and recommending the Tories to 
the prince, by way of preference, as men beſt adapted, to make 
dutiful and obedient ſervants, and loyal and faithful ſubjects, b 
the paſſiveneſs of their principles, and thence by blind ſubmiſ- 
ſion to his will. How much the good people of England ought 
to admire them, for attachment to their intereſts, and for 
the ſupport they will afford to their liberties! How ! they muft 
glow with joy to ſee ſuch a ſet of patriots in power | 
The principles of the Tories were the ſame, as it appeared 
afterwards, though they clogged the act of ſettlement, with a 
load of clauſes, reſtraining the ſovereign power, and reducing 
a Britiſh king to a mere pageant of ſtate, and to the limited au- 
thority of a king of Sweden, or of a king of Poland. But what 
did they mean by this? Only favour to their own views and de- 
ſigns ; and thereby to acquire means to reinſtate their own idol 
and favourite family, in unlimited ſovereign power. Can they 
be ſuch fools, as to imagine the * cannot ſee this ? If they 
| 2 | are 
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are ſo weak, they are as great political enthuſiaſls as the pite- 

feldians are religious. „ 5 
I have always underſtood, that Tory principles and Toryiſm 
in fate, are a jus divinum, or a divine, hereditary, indefeaſible 
right in kings; paſſive obedience, and non-refiſtance, with re- 
ſpect to the exertion of the royal power; and an opinion of pre- 
rogative of courſe inconſiſtent with liberty and our conſtitution. 
In church, I have always looked on Toryiſm to be a rigid at- 
tachment to uniformity in ceremonies, church-government, doc- 
trine and diſcipline, 'and to the propriety of ſubſcriptions and 
- creeds : likewiſe, at the ſame time, to bear a mortal hatred to 
toleration and diſſenters ; and to have a better opinion of and 
greater diſpoſition to Popery, than to Calviniſm and the doc- 
trines of foreign Proteſtants of Calviniſtical perſuaſion. Theſe 
1 take to be the diſtinguiſhing principles of the Tories, however 
in certain particular circumſtances they may have deviated from 
them, and acted contrary to their own character, in the ſame 
manner as they have charged the Whigs to have done. Surely 
the Tories, who are under the influence of ſuch a blind, abſurd 
and ridiculous ſet of principles and politics, can never be any 
very great votaries to the Hanover ſucceſſion, whatever they may 
pretend, to anſwer ſiniſter views and deſigns. Such a ſet of 
men, with ſuch principles, muſt be always either a ſet of knaves, 

or of fools, or à mixture of both. J 78 

- Their pretences of obedience to the king is a ſham ; for as 
the king acts by the advice of his miniſters ; the obedience they 
"Inculcate towards his commands, is only recommending obedi- 
ence and ſubmiſſion to their own dictates, under fthe notion of 
loyalty to the prince. Hence it appears, that a Tory is a man 
of boundleſs ambition, pride, and luſt of dominion; and all 
that he means by obedience to the king, is obedience to him- 
ſelf, and by the extenſion of prerogative, only the enlargement 
of the circle of his own power. Though it is impoſſible to 
- comprehend what is unlimited, yet perhaps this may be, what 
the Tories mean by prerogative. Upon all theſe accounts, it 
3s impoſſible, that they ſhould keep faith with, or obſerve any 
treaties with foreign powers, that tend to diminiſh and reduce 
e e / EN 
Can we then wonder, to ſee the king of Pruſſia renounced, 
and left in the lurch, and to ſtruggle alone againſt the Popifh 
league in Germany? Can we wonder to read, in the French 
memorial, the following declarations of the kings of Great Bri- 
tain and of France! viz, The king of France declares, That 
„ he will rather ſacrifice the power that God has given him, 
e than conelude any thing with his enemies, that may be con- 
"* trary to the engagements he has contraſted, and that goo 
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But, it ſhould be 
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&« faith in which he glories, * 44. The king of England, 
on the other hand, declares, That after the conclufion of the 
* ſeparate peace, he will never deſiſt from giving conſtant N 


4 f the king of Pruſſia, «vith efficacy and good faith.” p. 53. 
Now, whether the good faith of the king of France, or of the 


king of Great Britain, is moſt to be relied on, under a Tory 
adminiſtration, the world will eaſily judge from the prelimi- 
naries. 1 5 


It ſeems, that Britiſh faith in the year 1762 made as lori- 


ous a figure, as ſhe did in the year 1712, juſt half a century 
before. Every good Engliſhman will certainly wiſh, it may 
never make a worſe appearance in Europe than it does at pre- 


| ſent; and deſire, that it may always make as much better as 
our power and ſtrength will admit. We ſee ſeveral reſpectable 


names in the preamble to the treaty of London in 1756, and 
the ſame at the head of the preliminaries in 1762. The figure 


they make there for integrity, and good faith will never be for- 


gotten, as long as hiftory preſerves her memorials. : 
1 0 by the curious reader, that the 
empreſs queen is a natural ally of France; and that the king 


of Pruſſia, being a Proteſtant, is a power with whom we have 
no intereſting connexions; for Pruſſia is at aſgreat diſtance 


from us, and we wagt no troops from, allies en, nor connexions 
with, the continent. We are zouns ſubſtantives, and can ſtand 


by ourſelves. What is Portugal to us? Portugal is on the con- 


tinent; but we want no connexions with the continent. We 


might ſee Portugal a deluge of blood, and one ſcene of carnage, 
without any other emotions, intereſt or concern, but what might 
_ ariſe from compaſſion to their ſufferings, as being fellow crea- 


tures . What a fine ſyſtem of politics imported firſt from Scot- 


land, in the reign of James the firſt, and. at length adopted. by 
a S—ts m— n- ſter for the welfare of Britain! | 


© Now, let the reader judge, which is the chaſteſt aynpb, Bri- * 
tiſh Faith, or French faith. Whether that our faith ſtinks over 
Europe, or French faith. He will be able to judge, without 


the wiſdom of Solomon. By the end of the war, perhaps we 


may make as glorious a figure for good faith, as we did at the 


peace of Utrecht. 


Before I conclude, Icannot help obſerving a notable difference, 


between the conduct of the French, and that of the Engliſh, in 


point of good faith. When the French break their treaties with 


their friends, it is to ſerve them/elves. But whenever the Engliſh 


do it, it is to ſerve their enemiis. When the French violate their 


* See the Confiderations on the German war, where this argument 
faith, 


Fi 


is adyanced, 
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faith, it is generally with their natural enemies ; whenever the 


Engliſh are guilty of ſuch breach, it is generally with their za- 
tural friends and allies. I am ſorry, that the times have been 


ſo corrupt, that IJ have no motive to beſtow a better panegyric 
on Gur national faith formerly. If the French ſacrifice their ho- 
nour, it is to promote their political intereſts; if we ſacrifice 


ours, it is with intent to deſtroy our national intereſts, and thoſe 
of. our allies. We can never expect it otherwiſe under a Tory 


_ adminiſtration. From which, good Lord deliver us. Amen. 


XVIII. Rem. v. When we confider the family- compact, 


the coalition of the houſe of Auſtria with that of Bourbon, the 


ropoſed inte rmarriages between the Spaniſh branch of the laſt 
Boule, and the houſe of Iuſtria, and the dominions and territories 
the parties are to be ſettled in, &c. When we take a view of the 


Popiſh ya in Germany againſt ovr religion, and of the great 


defection of late years of many princes of the empire from the 
Proteſtant doctrine; when we ruminate on the ingratitude and 
baſeneſs of the empreſs-queen, and upon the motives of her 


conduct. When we compare all theſe things with the joke the 


French politicians make of the balance of power, with the 


ſchemes they have formed to bring the houſe of Auſtria into 


their ſyſtem, to ruin the Dutch, to deſtroy the balance of pow- 
Er, to poſſeſs themſelves of the territories of ſeveral petty 
princes, and to make a partition of Europe according to their 
own good pleaſure among themſelves, and their allies ; and 


how the Engliſh Tories coincide with their views, and co-ope- 


rate with their meaſures. When we examine, how the king of 
Pruſſia has been forſaken, deceived, betrayed, and his intereſts 
neglected and deſpiſed ; how anti continental ſyſtems have been 


_ preached up with all the enthuſiaſm of falſhood, or of ſtupidi- 


ty; or, at leaſt, of party zeal and blindneſs. When we conſi- 


der, that the preſent adminiſtration avows themſelves to be To- 
_ ries, and that we cannot conſiſtently conſider the views of that 
ſpecies of policicians, but as leading to the Pr—t—nd—r. 
When we reflect, how much the intereſts and deſigns of France 


are favoured, and the Engliſh injured, by the preſent Tory 
peace, and ſurrender of all our important conqueſts. And final- 
ly, when we contemplate, how the Swedes, Danes, and many 


_ Princes of the vac! Pi ſwayed by French money, or by bigot- 


try, temporize and neglect their true intereſts ; we think every 


good Engliſnman, upon ſuch a retroſpe&, muſt ſhudder with 
hofror for the conſequences, with regard to our religion, our li · 
berties, our king, our commerce, and our independeney. 
As we have betrayed all the powers of Europe, that we have 
allied with, excepting France and Portugal; and as we have 
| | | not 
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not one ally left, that will aid us, unleſs it be for our money; 
As the Tories have always deceived and betrayed our friends, 
to raiſe the power of France, and to favour the intereſts of the 
Pretender dire&ly ; and, on the other hand, as the Whigs have 
| abuſed and deceived them, through weakneſs, envy, and timi- 
dity. As we have run ourſelves ninety millions more in debt, 
without putting it out of the power of our inveterate enemy to 


injure us; have only irritated him without cruſhing him, when 


our foot was on his neck. I ſay, as this is the true tate of our caſe, 
we muſt ſoon expect the enemy will attack us with advantage, 
and deftroy us, without mercy. Into ſuch a deplorable ſitua- 
tion, have the baſe envy, and jealouſy of the Whigs, and their 
hatred to one great and good man, together with the treachery 


of the Tories, brought us. 


XIX. Rem. VI. The advocates for the preſent miniſter de- 
clare the government to be in the hands of the Tories, and that 
in the two laſt reigns, thoſe Tories were under a proſeription, 
and excluded from all places of honour, truſt, and profit, which 
drove them into rebellion. Now, as we have proved above, 
that a Tory cannot poſſibly be a loyal ſubje& or friend to a par- 
liamentary king, or to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, whilſt they believe there is a right heir in a lineal de- 
ſcent ; it is aſtoniſhjng, that the preſent miniſter ſhould ſuffer his 
adyvocates to make ſuch declarations of the principles of thoſe 
in power, and about the perſon of the k—g. But, if the To- 
ries, in the two laft reigns, were proſcribed from offices under 
the government, did not our kings do right, ſince thoſe wiſe- 
acres are ſo honeſt as to declare, that their loyalty was ſo luke- 
warm, as to ſuffer them to run into rebellion, becauſe they were 
excluded from the emoluments of government ; and hence, 
that they muſt have been bribed by office even to the external 
appearance of loyalty ? Does ſuch conduct agree with the doc- 
trines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance, or with the re- 
verence they now profeſs for the prerogative ; or with a princi · 
ple of loyalty and affection for the Hanover family ? 12 

If, in the two laſt reigns, the Tories would have faithfully 
and zealouſly have ſerved the Hanover princes, in caſe they 
had been admitted into place, power, and profit, where were 
their principles? Where was their affection for the Stuart race, 
and for their country ? Or, where was their integrity, that they 
could forſake he frſt and renounce the Ja, and hence ſhew, 
that they did not poſſeſs one patriotal virtue? Would they have 
abandoned all the Tory principles, they had ſucked in with 
their religion, and their pap, if they had been obliged with 
places? Could they have diveſted themſelves of all the 1 
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dices and bigotry of education, and have underwent a tho- 
rough political regeneration merely by the powerful argument 
of a lucrative place? Credat Fudeus Aßpella, non ego. We 
know their political bigotry, blindneſs and enthuſiaſm too well, 
to believe any converſion could have been wrought on them. 
They would have been glad to have been taken into ſervice, 
that they might have more eaſily betrayed their maſter. It 


is a more difficult task to convert a bigot in politics, than in 


religion. 


But, as the conduct of the Tories, in the two laſt reigns, by 
oppoſing the prince on the throne, was abſolutely and diame- 
trically oppoſite, to their principles of paſſive obedience, non- 


reſiſtance, and reverence for royal prerogative ; it is manifeſt, 

that they did not believe, the two laſt kings had any right to the 
cron, and conſequently, that they did not owe any fealty or 
allegiance to them. If this were not the caſe, how could they 


oppoſe thoſe princes, and take up arms againſt them conſiſtent 


With their principles? However, the miniſterial writers con- 
tend, that the Tories would have . loyal ſubjects to the 
princes of the houſe of Hanover, i 


they had been permitted to 
ſteer the government; though thereby they muſt have acted di- 


| realy contrary to their principles, and have been guilty of ſup- 


Porting an uſurper againſt the Lord's anointed. What honeſt men 
eſe writers repreſent them to be! | | 


Notwithſtanding theſe writers ſuggeſt, and the Tories avow 


themſelves to be ſuch prevaricators and r—g—es, we will not 
believe them to be ſuch great r—ſ—l1s, as they contend, that 
they are; for, if they had gotten into the adminiſtration, we 
are well ſatisfied, that they would have proved true to their 
real Tory principles, and have managed ſo, as ſoon to have kick- 
ed their Hanoverian maſter out, and to have introduced their 
Popiſh idol, to defend the pure Calviniſtical doctrines of the 
church of England with the ſame zeal, as his father did before 
his abdication. It is impoſſible for a thinking man to believe, 
that their principles would have permitted them, to have re- 


nounced the Stuart family, or hung ſo looſely about them, as 


to have admitted of zealous allegiance to the houſe of Hano- 
ver, whatever they may pretend. We muſt pay them the com- 
pliment to believe, they are too honeſt, and too ſteaay to af ſuch 
an inconſiſtent part. Therefore, we muſt conclude, that a Tory, 
and, at the ſame time, a loyal ſubje&t to a Hanoverian, and 


bore : 


Brunſwick king, would be a greater monſter, than Afric ever 


"Nec Juba tellus gencrat, lconum arida nutrix. H or. 


From 


— 
me 
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From theſe reflections and obſervations, it appears, that the 
declarations of the miniſterial advocates amount virtually to 
; this; that the preſent adminiſtration is in the hands of men, 
| whoſe principles conſtitute them implacable en—m—es: to his 
preſent mj ſty and his family. I am glad, they have 
1 made the confeſſion. We know the better how to guard a- 
| ; -  _ gainft their dark deſigns, and wicked intrigues and machina- 
tions. We thank them for their honeſt declatzgions; but we 
cannot admire either their ' prudence, or their policy, Such 
profeſſions one would think - ſhould make their patrons bluſh, 
- Whatever their. defigns may be. | 1 5 
To have acted prudently, theſe writers ſhould have followed 
the example of the Jacobites and Tories in the reign of king 
William the third; who when they got into the adminiſtration; 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of places of power, and truſts of con- 
ſequence, declared there was not a Jacobite in the nation; on 
the contrary, that all thoſe who were reproached with thoſe 
odious appellations, were loyal and affectionate ſubjects to his 
Dutch majeſty. However, notwithſtanding all this" pretended 
affection, and outward appearance of loyalty, theſe very men, 
at the ſame time, were forming a ſcheme to aſſaflinate / that 
1 ince, and for introducing their old Popiſh king to the throne. 
? N The preſent race of Tories more open and more honeſt declare 
What they are without diſguiſe, give us warning, and hence leava 
1 to.gueſs what they are at, and to prepare a guard againſt 


XX. Rem. VII. I ſhall now draw towards a concluſion with 
telling a ſtory, which I lately found in ſome manuſcript me- | 
moirs of the kingdom of Hungary, written in Latin; and which ; 
from its diſparity to any thing, which has happened in the ꝑre- 
ſent times,” cannot be applied, even as a contrary; and hence 
not, ſo much as ſuggeſted, to be libellous, even by Tories, who, 
through the aſſiſtance of /aw-a/embies, in the reigns of Charles 
the ſecond, and his brother, drew poiſon and treaſon out of 
every innocent diſcourſe, and converted ſimple relations of hi- 
ſtorical facts into ſeditious libels by their venomous breath. ' 
But, if this were the caſe then, tempara mutantur, the times 
are altered. Our preſent miniſters have clear heads, clean 
hands, and honeſt hearts, and will not. give directions to certain | | 
lawyers, or dare, like the libeller, who wrote the names of the - 
principal inhabitants of his pariſh, to all the fins in the hole I 
Duty of Man; to convert an innocent ftory into an infamous Oe 
libel; by changing the Hungarian into Znp{4 names. 24 
bo grawvs a characier, does not defarne, . | i 
He makes the Iib:l, who ſupplies the name. < 15 — 
3 8 L | ut 
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ZBaut how is it poſſible to ſupply an apt name, unleſs there be 
a ſimilitude of characters? If ſo, how a libel, unleſs it be ſuch. 
to ſpeak truth, and ſcourge vice? Gzod fame is. the reward of 
virtue; 5a, the puniſhment of vice. Now rewards and pu- 
niſhments are the hinges, the poles on which all government 
turns, both human and divine. Would you rob virtue of her 
arms: And eaſe vice of her terrors ? Tell me not of the ma- 
giſtrate's office; his ends with a ſingle act; a bad reputation is 
2 conſtant puniſhment. The objection implies, the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the magiſtrate is ineffectual, ard inferior to the con - 
ſtant reproach of the world. Wicked men are afraid of-thofe; | 
reproaches, they are nettled with them. They are always ftung - 
with the charge of. their old .crimes, or preſent vices. What: 
2 contradiction is man I that he cannot bear, to hear him 
ſelf charged with the guilt of thoſe vices, which he dares con- 
ſtantly to praftiſe. __ Ce ap A hes mn 


* 
CaT » 
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Video mcliora probogut, 


s aeteriora ſeguor. 


As the puniſhment, which the magiſtrate inflicts, is foon öö- 
ver, and a conſtant dread of reproach attends the guilty, to de- 
bar reproaching men with their crimes, is to take away one 
| curb on vice, nay a principal one; and to rob virtue of one of 
the chief parts of her armour, with which ſhe combats the 
monſter. If a good name be an incitement to virtue, à bad 
fame is a reſtraint on vice. Not to publiſh a man's wicked 
neſs is to expoſe the innocent to his ſnares. But, according 
to ſome, the bare relating a crime, a man has been guilty 57 
is a libel ; ſuch corrupt mean fools have been found in the law, 
to ſereen the guilty great from the puniſhment of reproach: 
but all has been offered under the ſpecious pretext of protecting 
the innocent; whereas innocence ſoon eures the bite vf flander | 
by her own balm, and has in herſelf her own conſolation under 
reproach, - Thus much by way of prelude; we come now to 
0 In the kingdom of Hungary there lived two great lords, 
'S whoſe eſtates were parted only by the river Drave. The name . 
ö df one was count Grandarot/ty, and the name of the other was »-\ 
q Bullafinſty--Count-Grand. ro:fey had been a, miner for many 
years, and had, by his ſucceſs, very much enlarged his eſtate, 
bis intereſt, and his power; which rendered him extremely 
vain, infolent and turbulent towards his neighbours. Count 
Bull afuſty was adviſed by his ſtewards and tenants in chief, to 
try his luck in mining likewile 3 in order, to be in à condition, 
to protect his neighbours, and to oppoſe by his riches any un- 
jaſt attempt, Crandurotſiy might make on his er by 
"SI | ES, | - ITetting 
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ſetting up any pretended title, and going to law with him, for. 
any part of his eſtate, as the count had done with ſome of his 
neighbours, which had proved their ruin, - | © 

Under the ſtewardſhip of one Yulpokinfty, he began finking a 
mine, which, through the unskilfulneſs of the ſteward and 
| bailiffs, was very injudiciouſly conducted, and hence great in- 
jury accrued to the lands of the count's tenants, Upon this they 
raiſed a great clamour againſt his officers, and fignified to him, 
that one Pitanowſty would conduct the work to his and their 
advantage, if their lord would pleaſe to advance him to the 
ſtewardſhip, and give him the direction of the mine. The 
count was a moſt gracious lord to his tenants, purſued their de- 
Fires, and proceeded in ſinking the mine, and draining off the 
waters, with great ſucceſs, under the direction of Pitansuuſty, 
who was a very honeſt, judicious, skilful man, and had the in- 
tereſt of the count and his tenants more at heart, than any 
' ſteward he had employed for many years before. In purſuing 
the work, which he carefully examined himſelf, by conſulting 
the various clunches, bats, veins, marcaſites, &c. thro' which 
he paſſed, he often ſo directed the work, that they came to fine 
veins of copper, tin, cobalt, calmint, marble, coal and flrama 
of rich marl, which brought in the expence of mining and an 
overplus; and very much improved the eſtates of his tenants 
in chief, and the bargains and trades of their under-tenants: 
| hence all ſeemed mightily delighted with their lord's mining, 
except a few ill-natured envious tenants in chief, who mortally 
hated his ſteward Pitansauſty, and who choſe rather, that their 
own eſtates, and their lord's ſhould be injured, than Pifazou fey 
ſhould enjoy the honour of having advanced the proſperity of 
both. Thus, like Samp/in, they choſe to bury: themſelves in 
the ruin of their enemy. Others were diſguſted with paying 
a ſmall tax, which the count had a right to raife on their e- 
ſtates, and which they were obliged to pay by their tenures, 
whenever he went to mining; not conſidering, that the ad- 
vantages which aroſe from the mar; and the employment of 
the peaſants, more than made good the tax they paae. 
Notwithſtanding the clamours of weakneſs and wickedneſs, 
Pitanowfty prevailed on the count to continue the avor#,. The 
miners proceeded for a conſiderable time, conſtantly: meeting 
with-many advantages, and obtaining certain prognoſtics from 
the various rata they paſſed through, of great ſucceſs and 
riches. By and-by old, count Bulla finſey dies, and the young 
count ſucceeds. There was a gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
who had been employed in working a German mine; and had 
made mining very much his ſtudy, yet knew very little of e- 
. „ 5 tal urgy 3 
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an inrimacy with ſome females in the family, they recommend- 
ed him to the young count, as a very skilful miner, and ad- 


viſed him to conſult him in the buſineſs of mining, which he 
did. The new miner ſoon infinuated, that Pitanowsly would 
ruin him by purſuing the work, and adviſed the count to diſ- 
charge him from his ſtewardſhip, and turn him aut of his ſer- 


vice as a great knave. He followed his counſel ; and then was 
prevailed on by him, to give off the work, for fear of ex- 
pence; juſt as, in the opinion of all experienced miners, they 
were within a few fathom of a very rich vein of Vlver car. 
Tune count loſt all his experce, became the pity of the moſt ho- 
neltof h's tenants, and the ſneer of the neighbourhood, —— 
Every one aſcribed his conduct ta the intrigues of Grandarctihy 
with £futerawzsy, and did not doubt, but a large ſum was paid 
to the J f for his own. uſe, and to diſtribute among the te- 
nants, in order to induce one to prevail on the count to blow 


up the pit, deſttoy the works, and cede the eſtate, on which 
they mined, to Grerndar taty; and to procure the approbation 


of the th to ſuch an extraordinary meaſure. | 


The co ſequence was, Grandar.t:ky got But:nowshy to turn 
evidence agaiuſt count Bell. fnsty, and then com menced an ac- 


tion againſt him, on the behalf of che Stuarrskay, the couſin of 


Butyno why, Who laid a claim to count Bull, finsky's eſtate. 


"Lhe ſuit was carried on with great warmth. and vigour, and in 


the iſſue Pulrfinsty was ouſted, and Staa, P31 held the eſtate, 
as a tef under Grancarrsy Poor Bull. finksly. retired. to a 


little cot, and crab orcha d, on the other fide of the Danube, 


lived obſcure, and fed hogs, by which he procued a wretched 


| hvelihcod,,, Butgnowvsky obtained for himſelf the ſtewardſhip of 


the manor, and the grant of a large wood and common for 
bimfelf and his heirs, as the wages of his perjury: and trea- 
chery. But he lived and died hated by all the tenants, who 
_grieved four. the loſs of their gracious lord, count Bullafinshy, 


and buffered a cruel tyraany under the authority of Si- 
„ eee 


8 


I call conclude my account of this Tory-farce of -arguwent, | 
25 quher farcey are concluded, with a tag of rhime, which was 
pas io my hands, a ſew days ago, in manyicipr, by my 


ookſeller. It follows: 
2 Brite nniu's arms, ea'th Gs air, and ſeas diſturb, 3 + 
- Bpynce, ſputter, cat, and Lluter through the orb; 


A * 1 
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ſalurgy; his name was Butrrowſky, This man having gained 
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Like ſmall beer bottled, open with a crack, 8 
Smoke, foam, but prove, they ſtrength and ſpirit lack: 
The groaning mountains and the lab ring earth, - _ 
Only produce a iy mou/e's birth: ® 

For bully-like. Britannia ſpends her fires ' _ 
| - Sneaks off, and with a ſhameful peace retires; 

Juſt like the candle's glow, her glories fink, 

Blaze for a while, and finiſh in a STINK. 


* Parturiunt montes naſcetur ridiculus mus. 5 3 5 
js : Hon, de Arte Poetic 
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Advertiſement to the READER. 


EE Publiſher could not prevail on the noble author to 
correct the preſs, but the firſt employed ſome other per- 
ſon, who has remarked the following ExRATA. 9 8 


Part I. Introduction. 


Page 2. tine 3. for principles, read the principles; I. 21. for have not mer, 
r. have met, and delent; I. 37. for defired, r. deſired; p. 3. I. 41. for lia - 
bie, r. able; p. 6. I. 42. for lent, r. ſent; p. 8. I. 36. for adice, r. aduige; 
p. 17. 1. 34. for proſperity, r. propriety ; p. 17. laſt line ſave one, for if 
then, r. if when; p. 19. laſt line ſave two, for importance, r. impotence ; 
p. 21. I. 3. for this a Fall, k. this is a fooliſh; p. 24. l. 39. for fama po- 


tentia, r. fama potentia; p. 26. for Part II. r. Part the I. for Arg. T. Arg. 


II. p. 29. I. 5. for affects them at 6 millions, r. affect: them as much as 6 
millions; p. 31. I. 8. for that of Newfoundland, r. that the trade of Newfound- 
land; p. 32. in the note, I. 7. for manufaFures, r. manufatturers ; p. 32. 


1. 15. for falacious, r. fallacious. p. 34. for by taking, r. unleſs they tale; 


1. 22. for at ports, r. as ports; p. 36. note, r. for that autlor; p. 37. I. 31. 
for as, r. all which; p. 40. I. 35. r. late union ; p. 41. I. 38. r. the powers; 
1. 59. r. the internal ; I. 41. for her power, r. the power; p. 43. I. 5. dele 
Frenchified ; p. 44. I. 1. r. to be made; p. 45. I. 23. r. If we retain; p. 47. 
1. 4 tar fs, r. 8 3 


rn 


= 3. I. 00. r. more for his porter - p. 4. I. 25. r. mnetow; p. 5. I. 42. 
r. too formidable; p. 6. I. 32. for was their n9, r. was there uo; p. 9. I. 23. 


dele 2; p. 10. r. that accurſed; p. 13. 1. 32. r. ſucceſs was's p. 15. 


1. 36. r. mn conueſts; p. 18. I. 2. for by a'caption, r. by a renunciatian ; p. 
20. 1. 15. for are not, r. they are nett, as; p. 23. I. 5. for cuts, r. cut; I. 14. 
for ſprung, r. ſprang; p. 25. 1. 17. for he, r. Lewis XIV. p. 27. Il. 25, for 
credit hinders, r. Credit renders; p. 35. 1; 16. for P., r. Nu; p. 30 „ 
for preventative, r. preventive; p. 42, l. 35. for Spantard, r. Spain; p. 43» 
I. 2. for their former, r. the former ; p. 43. I. 26. r. was diſcarded ;. I. 33. r. 


maſſes and chaos's ; p. 48. I. 1. r. are accuſed ; p. 49. I. 12. r. Toryiſm, The 


reader will eafily correct other miſtakes himſelf, 
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